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Che (0-operative Terminal Pools 


‘By ‘heodore A. Knappen 


ILLIAM M. JARDINE, Secretary of 
Agriculture, does not consider that 
his scheme of terminal market pools 
under government patronage is fairly 
ope to criticism as being a sugar- 
; coated version of the familiar form 
agricultural relief that has been perennially before 
igress. He regards it as analogous, rather, to the 
e of aid the federal government has extended for 
past 10 years through the Federal Farm Loan 
tem’s land banks; and, latterly, through the inter- 
mediate credit banks. The government advanced the 
initial capital for the 12 land banks and put its credit 
behind them, but almost all of this advance has been 
repaid, and within a short time all of the capital will 
These banks will 





represent earnings of the banks. 
then be owned by the farmers who borrow from them. 
The Farm Loan Board will continue to be represented 
on their boards of directors, and will supervise them 
much as the comptroller of the currency supervises the 
national banks, but the government will 
not have any investment in them. How- 
ever, the banks would not have been pos- 
sible without initial financing by the gov- 
ernment and the backing afforded by its 
credit. 

In the financing of the proposed co- 
operative terminal pools the government 
will provide a revolving loan fund of 
$100,000,000, perhaps more, which will be 
administered by a central board, a gov- 
ernment agency—a sort of federal re- 
serve board for agriculture—which will 
pay 4 per cent interest on the moneys 
advanced by the government. The cen- 
tral agency will relend this money to the 
terminal pools or agencies at 6 per cent. 
It seems that the writer was in error in 
stating in a recent dispatch to The 
Northwestern Miller that the financing 
would be part of the task of the inter- 
mediate credit banks; the $100,000,000 
fund is to be something entirely apart 
from them, though it will supplement 
their credit facilities. 





he an interview with the writer the 

secretary has explained that the new 
loan fund will supplement the loans the 
intermediate credit banks and the com- 
mercial banks will make to co-operatives 
for crop moving purposes to such an ex- 
tent that immediate necessities will not 
make it necessary for farmers to dispose 
of their products independently. It will 
cover substantially the margin between 
market price at the time of local delivery 
of wheat, for example, and the amount 
that prudent banking would advance. 
Thus the local or regional co-operative 
or pool will be able to advance the pro- 
ducer about what he would get by an 
outright sale to an independent buyer, 
and yet his grain will remain in co- 
operative ownership until it is finally dis- 
posed of through the central terminal 
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pool. This pool, then, will be under no financial pres- 
sure to sell at inopportune times, but will always have 
the full seller’s advantage of selling at discretion, 
according to the national or world market position of 
wheat. The effect of its operations will be, in the 
secretary’s opinion, to stabilize the wheat market and 
take the kinks out of the curve of wheat prices. This 
will tend to reduce the spread between the seller’s 
price and the final consumer’s cost. 


B* way of illustration he pointed to a graph show- 
ing the comparative stability of retail prices of a 
certain product despite violent fluctuations of the 
wholesalers’ price. It is his belief that the two curves 
can be made to run substantially parallel to each other, 
both reflecting fundamental variations of true market 
conditions, and freed from the artificial variations re- 
sulting from superficial market incidents. He holds 
that fleeting fluctuations. which may be caused by 
nothing but market nervousness, or perhaps by mis- 





William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture 





information and even speculative manipulation, are 
injurious to both producer and consumer, and not even 
to the advantage of the grain dealer in the long run. 
Mr. Jardine concedes that, in advancing the margin 
between market price and safe banking loans, a de- 
gree of risk will be taken by the government, but he 
thinks the 2 per cent profit on interest account will 
build up an emergency fund that will eventually take 
care of this risk. 

The Canadian wheat pools, Mr. Jardine thinks, 
demonstrate the practicability of great central ter- 
minal pools, though conditions in the United States 
are different from those in Canada, notably with re- 
gard to the fact that the western Canadian crop is 
essentially homogeneous, whereas there are a number 
of widely different sorts of wheat produced in the 
United States in large quantities. 

In view of the apparent impossibility of terminal 
pools of sufficient magnitude to be powerful market 
factors being created by the producers without outside 

aid, Mr. Jardine thinks that the general 

public interest in agricultural welfare 

justifies the extension of governmental 

credit. Without terminal agencies deal- 
ing nationally and internationally, local 
and regional co-operatives cannot attain 
orderly marketing of such a crop as 
wheat, because they themselves are com- 
peting sellers. Merely saving the small 
commission charged by the grain mer- 
chants does not mean much to the indi- 
vidual producer. 

The true objective of co-operative 
marketing is orderly merchandising, and 
in the case of a product of general pro- 
duction and consumption this cannot be 
effected by mere co-operation at the 
source, but must go the whole market 
course. Through governmental aid the 
farmer becomes a collective vendor from 
start to finish. The government does not 
attempt price fixing, either directly or 
indirectly; it merely helps the producer 
to realize the full potency of his posi- 
tion. The full realization will depend 
upon the ability of the pool managers to 
make the most of their strong selling 
position. Prices will be determined by 
the real relation of supply to demand, by 
free bargaining. 


[* was further pointed out that under 
the Capper-Volstead act a co-opera- 
tive can handle as much nonco-operative 
grain as co-operative. The inference may 
be drawn from this that if the terminal 
co-operative wheat pool receives 100,000,- 
000 bus from co-operatives it can buy 
another 100,000,000 from independent 
producers. It was stated by one of the 
secretary’s assistants that there was no 
intention of asking Congress for unlim- 
ited authority to handle grain of non- 
co-operative producers. He was rather 
of the opinion that there would be no 


(Continued on page 159.) 

























































W@LMOST two years ago, a 
magnificent new home was 
completed for the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. In 

= g} the building previously oc- 
cupied there was not room for all of 
the industries connected with the grain 
market, and one of the principal ad- 
ventages foreseen in the move was the 
elimination of this handicap. Space for 
all offices was easily provided, but the 
laboratories of the Kansas and Missouri 
state grain inspection departments pre- 
sented somewhat of a problem. 

These laboratories were developed to 
satisfy an increasing demand for protein 
tests on the daily arrivals of wheat in 
Kansas City. In the old location they 
were situated on the ground floor of the 
Board of Trade annex, a _ four-story 
building across the street from the grain 
exchange The odors arising 
from their operation were occasionally 
offensive to those directly above, but 
there were comparatively few of these, 
and the fumes were generally considered 
as a necessary evil. 

In the new building, however, the Kan- 
sas department was located on the sixth 
floor, the Missouri department on _ the 
third, and the fumes at times were dis- 
comforting to every one in the huge office 
structure. It was apparent that some 
remedy was necessary. The solution was 
found by the building managers when 
they decided to utilize the roof. 

The result of the decision is unique, 
at least among grain exchanges. There 
are now three “bungalow laboratories” 
perched atop the 14-story building, the 
third having been recently added to care 
for the research department of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. The idea of a roof- 
top house is not unusual in crowded 
cities, particularly in the East, but the 
present instance is believed to be the 
first time it has lent itself so perfectly 
to commercial use. 





proper. 


The Larabee company was partly in- 
fluenced in its decision to move its gen- 
eral offices from the Security Building, 
three blocks away, to the Board of 
Trade Building by the promise of a well- 
planned laboratory, easily accessible. 
Larabee is a part of one of the largest 
milling organizations in the world, the 
Commander Corporation, and possesses 
about 15,000 bbls daily capacity in the 
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consolidation 


Southwest. Prior to its 
with the Sheffield mills of the Northwest, 
its principal laboratory was maintained 
at its 6,000-bbl mill in St. Joseph, Mo., 
65 miles way. 

Under new management, it was deemed 
advisable to move this closer to the main 
offices, and the arrangement presented 
by the Board of Trade Building was 
ideal. 

The three laboratories 
to each other, and with the building be- 
low, by passages and stairways. They 
are situated on the north side of the 
building, and all of the rooms have north, 
east and west exposures, guaranteeing 
good light. 

The Kansas state laboratory, under 
the management of H. L. Wilkins, and 
the Missouri department, in charge of 
Edgar Karbach, deal almost altogether 
with protein tests. About 300 stills and 
digesters are operated by the two. Dur- 
ing the recent period of heavy wheat 
marketing, 1,157 samples were tested in 
one day, the men working two eight-hour 
shifts, and running singles instead of the 
usual doubles, The daily tests made on 
the roof of the exchange shortly after 
harvest this year represented a wheat 
value of between $3,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000 for several weeks. 

The Larabee laboratory is one of the 
most completely equipped maintained by 
any mill. Besides its batteries of protein 
testing apparatus it has an Allis-Chal- 
mers experimental reduction unit, a 
model experimental bakery and other 
material to prepare the most exhaustive 
analytical data on the products manufac- 
tured by the company, or general re- 
search work. 

All heating is by electricity. 


are connected 


The ex- 





perimental milling and baking rooms are 
separated from each other and the rest 
of the laboratory by partitions, 
and everything is so arranged in a com- 
pact space that any part ‘of the equip- 
ment can be used separately without in- 


glass 


terference. 

The feature of the “kitchen” is a min- 
iature dough room, in which the tem- 
perature is accurately controlled. Other 
equipment includes a Hobart mixer and 
a Despatch oven. Altogether, there is 
an investment of about $12,000. Ralph 
S. Herman, who is widely known in the 
industry for his work in cereal chemistry, 
is chief chemist, assisted by W. L. Heald, 
C. P. Hutchinson, Victor Hart and Paul 
Merritt. 

The problem of disposing of objection- 
able fumes was partly solved, of course, 
by locating the three laboratories on the 
roof of the building. 
further eliminated by the installation of 
Some special apparatus which digests the 
odors, the invention of Phil Goldfisch, of 
the Laboratory Construction Co., Kansas 
City, who furnished and placed most of 
the equipment. 


However, these are 





BUSINESS VS. DWELLING HOUSES 

A decision handed down by the su- 
preme court for Onondaga County, New 
York, in the case of Andrews vs. Perry 
(216 N. Y. Supp. 537), sets forth the 
trend of judicial decision on the circum- 
stances under which injunction will issue 
against the operation of a business estab- 
lishment in a residential district, where 
there is no governing ordinance. The 
court said: 

“It is not every vexatious interference 
connected with business which will be 
enjoined. If one chooses to live in a 
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congested center, and thus enjoy many 
advantages of community life, he must 
expect to experience some of the resuli- 
ing unpleasantness. Mere inconvenience 
resulting from the exercise of trade wil 
not warrant a court stepping in and re- 
straining such business upon the ground 
that it constitutes a nuisance. One can 
not live in a city, and escape all noise, 
dirt, smoke, confusion, and disagreeable 
odors. A lawful business will not be en 
joined because it cannot be carried on 
without some slight degree of inconven 
ience or irritation to those residing in 
that vicinity. But when the use to which 
one puts his premises works legal dam 
age to his neighbor, by unlawfully dis 
turbing him in the reasonable enjoyment 
of his own property, such use constitutes 
a nuisance, and transgresses what would 
otherwise be rightful freedom to use one’s 
property as he sees fit.” 
A. L. H. Street. 





IMPORTANT SALES PHASES 

A corporation maintaining its factory 
and principal place of business in an 
other state is not required to obtain « 
license to do business locally, where i! 
merely solicits orders, through salesme: 
or mail, and ships the goods ordered 
from a point outside the state to whicl 
shipment is to be made. In a recent 
case before the Washington suprem« 
court, the principle just stated was fully 
recognized. (Dalton Adding Machin 
Sales Co. vs. Linquist, 242 Pac. 643.) 

But the court applied the equally well 
established rule of law that where th« 
corporation maintains in the state where 
orders are taken a sales branch from 
which deliveries are made it is amenabl« 
to the laws of that state. In such in- 
stances the protection of interstate com- 
merce cannot be invoked. 

It was also decided that where a trav- 
eling sales representative is given au- 
thority to sell goods and make contracts 
therefor, as distinguished from a solicita- 
tion of orders to be accepted or rejected 
at the home office, his agreement to con- 
ditions on which a purchaser may re- 
scind the contract is binding upon his 
house if within the apparent scope of his 
authority. A. L. H. Srreer. 
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THE FEDERATION MEETING 


I IRECTORS of the Millers’ National Federation 
/ have elected to condense the semiannual meeting, 
to be held at Chicago Oct. 29, into a single day and 
to have the meetings at a downtown hotel in Chicago 
instead, as for several years past, of holding a two-day 
session in the qufeter surroundings of Edgewater 
Beich Hotel. It is planned to organize the meeting 
as x conference to consider the present state of the 
industry and formulate plans for organization activi- 
ties through the next half year. 

it is impossible to overstate the value of these 
ser annual trade assemblies. To a very considerable 
deysee what has been accomplished for the benefit of 
mi!!'ng in the past three years was made possible by 
the action of the Chicago conference at which recon- 
struction of the Federation was effected. Since that 
time practically all of whatever unity of purpose now 
exi-is has been maintained through these semiannual 
ass: mblies of leaders of the industry. They are es- 
sentially the converging point of group and sectional 
activities, the sole time and place when individual 
int. rest yields to the general interest and to consid- 
er ion of the welfare of the industry as a whole. 

secause of this fact, it is, in the opinion of The 
Nevthwestern Miller, of doubtful wisdom to restrict 
to a few hours of a single day the opportunity for 
considering and discussing milling conditions. The 
chief element of value in conference does not lie in 
reports and resolutions and decisions to act, but in 
expressions of view, exchange of thought and idea and, 
to 1 substantial degree, in personal contacts. 

It has before now been suggested that if one hun- 
dred and fifty executives of the principal milling 
companies of the country could be brought together 
and kept together for a period of one week, the wheat 
flour milling industry could be put on a new and 
infinitely more satisfactory basis. It would not be 
necessary to adopt a single “whereas,” or to violate 
any rule of law or ethics. Such benefit as would result 
would come wholly from contact and association, and 
from realization that no one miller.4s isolated from 
the others, but that, in all larger aspécts, all must 
stand or fall together. 

Since such an assemblage is not in the present 
program, the least that each miller can do is to attend 
the forthcoming autumn conference and participate in 
it, either giving of his own experience and wisdom or 
modestly and profitably securing the benefit of the 
wisdom and experience of others. The future of mill- 
ing depends largely upon the degree of friendly spirit 
developed and maintained at its too infrequent con- 
ferences. 


= 


THE COTTON PRICE DISASTER 


HE calamitous break in cotton prices represents 

something like disaster to the cotton producing 
states of the South. In recent comment the Wall 
Street Journal pointed out that the loss exceeded by 
threefold the property damage done by the Florida 
hurricane. 

As usual, a great number of solutions, most of 
them absurd, are offered for the situation in which cot- 
ton farmers so unexpectedly find themselves. While 
the present condition is the natural result of an over- 
production long ago forecast by those familiar with 
world cotton conditions, this is merely a bitter truth 
which gives no aid in the present predicament of 
growers. 

Secretary Jardine, with remarkable optimism, says 
that the intrinsic value of cotton is not changed, that 
he does not share the view that a large crop and heavy 
prospective carry-over is a misfortune, and that, on all 
accounts, a heavy reserve of cotton to be used in 
balancing years of heavy or short production would 
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be a stabilizing and beneficial influence. He regards 
the present as an exceptional opportunity to establish 
such a reserve. 

That might indeed be true, could such a reserve be 
so held that it would not at all times constitute a 
threat to prices. It would, however, be difficult so to 
place the control and disposition of a reserve that its 
always impending release would not establish a per- 
manently lower level of world cotton prices. Cotton, 
unlike grains, may be held indefinitely, and a vast 
reserve of supplies could hardly be beneficial unless, 
perhaps, in discouraging seeding and thus ultimately 
reducing production. 

Meanwhile, “buy a bale” and other similar ineffec- 
tive schemes are blossoming throughout the South. 
When Congress convenes, the situation doubtless will 
command legislative attention and oratory as did the 
price of corn and wheat last session and the one pre- 
ceding. Happily, with certain exceptions, the South 
seems not to produce the type of legislator whose 
principal stock in trade is fanning farmer discontent 
to produce political support for himself. 

The South undoubtedly is hard hit by the break 
in cotton prices; but the South will find its way to 
recovery. It no longer is a one-crop section. What 
Texas loses in cotton it recovers in part in wheat and 
oil. Elsewhere manufacturing and industry as a whole 
will balance accounts with the loss in cotton. It is 
a safe prediction that the South will not come whining 
to Washington with a demand for subsidy in order that 
a fiction of six hundred dollar farm land value may 
be kept alive. 


A LESSON FROM THE SALMON TRADE 

OR several years salmon canners of the Pacific 

Northwest have each year been confronted with the 
results of a seasonal overpack and an indigestible sur- 
plus carried over into the succeeding year. This con- 
dition was especially pronounced last spring, when not 
only was there a substantial carry-over in sight, but 
many packers held stocks which could only be disposed 
of at a price less than cost of packing. 

The following table shows what has happened in 
the salmon canning industry the past three years, 
figures being in thousands of cases (000’s omitted) : 


Carry-over Pack Sales 
Pere 1,078 3,884 3,622 
| Ser 1,340 3,872 3,703 
Pree re 1,509 4,350 *3,874 


*Sales for eight months. 

The point of interest in this tabulation is in the 
starred figure showing sales in eight months of 1926 
in excess of those for each of the preceding entire 
years and indicating a gain, if the rate is maintained 
for the rest of the year, of approximately fifty per 
cent over the previous full year. This gain in dis- 
tribution would be puzzling, had it not a simple ex- 
planation. 

Early in the present year a number of the larger 
salmon packers, impressed with a trade situation 
threatening another large carry-over, assessed them- 
selves at the rate of twenty cents per case, five cents 
per dozen cans, and authorized advertisements in news- 
papers of a number of principal cities. The original 
limited list later was added to, and the advertisements 
were supplemented with various direct-to-consumer ac- 
tivities, including a contest for recipes to be used in 
preparing salmon for the table. 

In spite of the fact that only a part of the pack- 
ers contributed to the campaign and that the publicity 
was limited to a few mohths of the season, consump- 
tion of salmon began immediately to gain. Before the 
close of August, sales had disposed of the entire carry- 
over from the previous year, insured distribution of 
the new season’s entire pack, and warranted prepara- 
tion for a very much increased pack this year to take 
care of the expanded market. A further and quite 
unanticipated result was that prices were so strength- 
ened by the increased demand that at least forty cents 
per case were realized above the basis threatening 
when the campaign began. Thus not only was the 
demand enormously broadened but, in actual dollars 
and cents, the publicity paid for itself and a profit of 
twenty cents per case besides. 

There may or may not be a lesson in this. The 
question of. increasing public consumption of any 
particular food has many angles. Offhand, one scarce- 
ly can think of an edible less likely to inspire imagina- 
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tive enthusiasm than a can of salmon. Yet this pro- 
saic tin can, long known but little honored and wholly 
unsung, by the mere expenditure of less than two 
hundred thousand dollars, increased its favor with 
American consumers by more than fifty per cent within 
a period of half a dozen months. 

Each year finds this process being undertaken and 
carried to successful issue by first one food product 
and then another. It is considered debatable how far 
and how successfully it may be applied to the products 
of wheat flour. It is, however, not debatable that 
increased consumption of foods which are backed by 
their producers decreases by so much the consumption 
of other foods. The country’s appetite and its capacity 
to consume are not increased by food advertising; the 
advertised foods merely displace those which have no 
friends. 

If the process of milling modern white flour were 
controlled under patent and its production in the hands 
of a single great company comparable to United States 
Steel or General Motors, there would be no question 
of declining consumption of bread and other white 
flour products. Publicity and salesmanship would in- 
sure it against every kind of competition for public 
favor. Its cause fails solely because of inability to 
organize in its interest the thousands of enterprises 
with which its future rests. 
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ON CHANGING CONDITIONS 


| N a letter to The Northwestern Miller an old-time 
and experienced flour salesman writes interestingly 
of the reasons for his deciding to engage in some other 
line of work. 

“The reason for this is,” he says, “that consolidated 
buying and group buying have placed all of the larger 
and medium sized bakery trade in an excluded field so 
far as the salesman is concerned. ‘The rest of the 
business is too badly split up to afford the salesman 
much opportunity. This is made worse by the fact 
that jobbers no longer are aggressive in pushing flour, 
and the retailer is handicapped by chain store com- 
petition which may secure its flour at as much as two 
dollars a barrel under what he pays. One reason the 
housewife customer does less home baking is because 
her flour costs at retail up to fourteen dollars a barrel 
when the commercial baker may be buying at seven 
dollars.” 

While the salesman’s statement is obviously some- 
what overdrawn, the situation he refers to is known 
to every flour miller. It is not so much the concen- 
trated buying represented by the half dozen great 
baking and distributing companies which is responsible 
for changing trade conditions. It is rather the exten- 
sion of that influence into all branches of the trade. 
The bargaining power possessed by the outstanding 
larger units is, because of the weak defense of millers, 
reflected down the line so that every buyer of mill 
products gradually is coming to possess standing as a 
preferred customer in the mind of some miller. 

In its larger aspects this change is a natural one, 
and merely a part of the general trend of modern 
industry and commerce. So long as large baking con- 
cerns can gain these buying advantages, so long will 
they be formed and prosper. So long as chain mer- 
chandising creates purchasing power and distribution 
economies, so long will chains make headway in their 
inroads upon the independent merchant. 

Both factors are, however, unfriendly rather than 
destructive. It is not so long ago that the city depart- 
ment store was interpreted as the doom of the small 
shopkeeper. Today motor cars and traffic congestion 
have restored the prosperity of the small outlying shop 
in every city. Bakery consolidations apparently 
threatened the elimination of the small wholesale 
baker; yet the small baker never was more prosperous 
than now. 

Present changes in trade customs, even were they 
as great as in the salesman’s overstatement, should be 
regarded as trends rather than as definite develop- 
ments capable of being interpreted as leading to a 
definite conclusion. Flour will continue to be distrib- 
uted, and salesmen to aid in its distribution. The sole 
point of weakness lies. in the fact that millers have 
so far shown themselves incapable of meeting the 
changes. Their methods and their prices yield easily 
to the slightest addition to buying pressure. 


































E WeeKs Flour Output} 


The foliowing table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Oct. 10 Oct. 11 

Oct.9 Oct. 2 1925 1924 
Minneapolis . 333,050 294,692 377,625 230,796 
St. Paul .....;. 11,381 15,252 12,697 12,353 
Duluth-Superior 23,780 28,200 33,990 26,760 
Outside mills*..149,335 253,715 314,892 257,637 








Totals . 517,546 591,859 739,204 527,546 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ...147,829 141,418 121,969 128,510 
Wichita ....... 48,416 49,494 25,396 659,774 
Salina .......... 33,727 31,641 27,238 32,238 
St. kg . 87,831 48,084 37,933 43,883 
Omaha ........ 22,120 23,695 23,329 24,961 


Outeide millst.. 290,557 286,375 194,859 288,105 





Totals . 680,480 580,707 430,723 577,471 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 32,200 35,100 42,900 32,200 








Outsidet . 59,300 61,000 44,900 46,400 
BOGS (6. cccen 45,900 45,500 42,900 45,500 
Outsidef 49,847 25,412 42, td 46,024 
Indianapolis .... «ses eevee 9,75 9,358 
Southeast ..... 1115, 547 109,639 119. 879 107,734 
Totals . -802,794 276,651 302,906 286,216 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 25,174 27,262 28,684 37,242 
BOBttle .ccccese evcee 22,652 34,455 30,638 
PROOMS .cccccs coece 42,223 34,712 17,419 
Totele .cce veese 92,037 97,851 85,299 
Buffalo ....cces "223, 790 214,897 237,940 160,528 
CHICASO 2.00000 35,000 37,000 38,000 37,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following, table shows the percentages 
of activity of ills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 10 Oct. 11 
Oct. 9 Oct.2 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 63 56 72 41 
Ge, POG) .ccccccce SB 70 68 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 63 76 91 712 
Outside mills* ... 66 67 72 64 
Average ..... 63 61 73 58 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 84 80 80 86 
WHIGMIEE ..ccccrece 77 79 38 90 
Bahinea ...ccccseee 89 83 60 70 
St. Joseph ....... 79 101 80 92 
OMARR cesccocces 81 86 85 91 
Outside millst ... 80 79 51 78 
Average ..... 82 82 61 85 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
BE, BED ccc ccscce 50 55 67 50 
Outsidet ....... 68 70 62 53 
WORIES. cc vevicvenes 94 95 89 95 
Outsidef ....... 66 55 2 75 
Indianapolis ..... is oe 49 47 
Southeast ........ 68 64 72 79 
Average ..... 68 65 68 67 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......... 40 43 46 60 
Beattle ...ccccecee oe 65 65 58 
TACOMA .occcecees ee 74 61 31 
Average ..... “ 57 57 50 
Buffalo ...sccccees 94 90 100 71 
GRICKBO .cccccccee 88 92 95 92 


Iowa and Montana 
Paul and 


*Minnesota, Dakota, 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills 
named. 

tMills outside of St. 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


outside of centers 


Louis, but controlled 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
Production— 1926 1925 1924 


Week ending Sept. 25 3,112 2,690 3,233 

Previous week ....... 2,972 8,001 8,215 

July 1-Sept. 25....... 34,197 32,110 33,892 
Imports— 

Week ending Sept. 25 

Previous week ....... Ses Ty" in 

July 1-Sept. 25....... 2 ae 1 
Exports— 

Week ending Sept. 25 197 199 405 

Previous week ....... 762 229 ‘ee 

July 1-Sept. 25....... 2,895 2,378 3,035 





Wheat Flour—RKeceipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Oct. 9, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 5 20 322 388 ee es 
Kansas City.. 18 20 178 140 
Chicago ...... 296 265 176 192 oe He 
New York ... 288 295 77 #100 318 273 
Baltimore .... 37 23 14 3 ee és 
Philadelphia... 57 58 52 82 103 88 
Milwaukee ... 26 71 3 13 oe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 248 210 256 211 3839 415 
*Buffalo ..... 169 ee ee oe es 

*Receipts by lake only. 





Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales are light, 
and prices unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
9: pure white $6@6.25 bbl, medium $5.25 
@5.50, and dark $4@4.25, all in cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 
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Domestic Demand.—Bearish sentiment continues to depress the flour trade, 
and buyers of all classes appear to be willing to enter the market only when 


forced into it by their near-by needs. The prevailing sentiment of the buy- 
ing side is that current prices will not hold, with the 
result that few recent orders have been taken for deliv- 
ery after Jan. 1. Most of the current business is in 
small lots for shipment within 60 days. Volume of sales 
last week by both spring and hard winter mills scarcely 
exceeded 50 per cent of capacity. 

Export Trade——Export business is practically at 
a standstill, except to established channels in Latin 
America. Clears are irregular and their price range 
wider, some fancy grades selling at patent levels. 

Production.—Shipping directions are slightly improved in some quarters, 
though output last week showed no substantial increase over the previous week. 
Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are about unchanged from a week ago. 

Millfeed—The millfeed market is weaker, but absence of heavy offer- 
ings has prevented more than a slight softening in prices. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 12.—(Special Cable)—There is a fair business pass- 
ing, but it is very difficult to close sales, owing to the fact that the market 
has been spoiled by the low offers of home mills, the prices of which are under 
the parity of wheat. Buyers have, consequently, lost confidence in the pres- 
ent level of prices, and are refusing to purchase unless circumstances make it 
imperative. The prices of Canadian flour are considered too high. Low grade 
flours are being held at higher prices. 


Today’s quotations: Canadian tops 44s 6d@45s per 280 lbs ($7.55@7.64 
bbl), Canadian exports 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), Kansas tops 42s 9d ($7.25 bbl), 
Kansas exports 42s ($7.13 bbl), American milled Manitobas 44s 3d ($7.51 
bbl), American low grades 32s ($5.43 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s 6d 
($4.83 bbl), Australian patents, October shipment, 41s ($6.96 bbl), new crop 
flour for December-January shipment 39s 6d ($6.71 bbl), home milled 
straight run equivalent to 48s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.38 bbl). 


Glasgow.—Buying is only for immediate needs. It is claimed that the 
Canadian wheat pool’s activities are having an adverse effect on the flour 
market. Kansas flours are very slow of sale, owing to the fact that ship- 
ping conditions are so bad that they make the date of arrival of flour uncer- 
tain. Today’s quotations: Canadian exports 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), Kansas ex- 
ports 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), Canadian winters 40s ($6.79 bbl), American win- 
ters 43s ($7.30 bbl), Australian patents 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl). 


Liverpool—Demand for imported flour is very quiet, owing to cheap 
offers from home mills. The stocks of imported flour are liberal. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian tops 45s 6d ($7.72 bbl), Canadian exports 42s 6d ($7.21 
bbl), Kansas exports 42s ($7.13 bbl), Canadian winters 39s 6d ($6.71 bbl). 


Belfast.—There is a fair spot trade in new crop flours, but forward 
sales are very slow. English mills are keen sellers. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian tops, for November-December shipment to Belfast or Dublin, 45s 
($7.64 bbl), Canadian exports 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
42s ($7.13 bbl), American soft winters 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), English and Irish 
milled flour 46s ($7.81 bbl), delivered. 


Amsterdam.—In general the market is very quiet, but some Kansas mills 
which have made offers at attractive prices have been able to close some 
business in patents and straights. Today’s quotations: Kansas tops $8.10@8.40 
per 100 kilos ($7.35@7.57 bbl), Kansas straights $7.95@8.10 ($7.08@7.22 bbl), 
Canadian exports, for October shipment, $8.30 ($7.39 bbl), home milled flour, 
for prompt delivery, $8@8.10 ($7.18@7.22 bbl). 


Hamburg.—tThe market is inactive for both home milled and imported 
flour. Buyers are expecting lower prices. There is practically no demand 
from Czechoslovakia. Today’s quotations: Canadian exports, for October 
shipment, $8.30@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.89@7.57 bbl), Kansas tops, for October 
shipment, $8.25@8.50 ($7.35@7.57 bbl), Kansas exports, for October-De- 
cember shipment, $8.10 ($7.22 bbl), English $8.15@8.88 ($7.26@7.91 bbl), 


‘home milled $11.20@11.80 ($9.98@10.07 bbl), rye flour $8@8.50 ($7.13@ 


7.57 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—Only small forward purchases of Canadian flour are being 
made, as liberal shipments of imported flour are expected soon. There have 
been practically no sales of Kansas flours, as they are unable to compete with 
the Canadian product. Today’s quotations: Canadian tops $8.90@9.05 per 
100 kilos ($7.93@8.06 bbl), Canadian exports $8.45@8.65 ($7.58@7.71 bbl), 
Kansas patents $8.90@9.10 ($7.93@8.11 bbl). 


WHEAT 
The English wheat market is firm, with the discount for forward delivery 
gradually disappearing. 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 
In the London market, feedingstuffs are in good demand at higher prices. 
OATMEAL 


In London the demand for oatmeal is quiet, and prices for Scotch oat- 
meal and rolled oats are dominating the situation. In Belfast home made 
oatmeal has command of the market. Irish flake is quoted at 34s per 280 lbs 
($5.77 bbl), delivered, while Canadian is offered at 37s 6d, cif. ($6.37 bbl). 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 

Oct. Dec May Dec. May 
Bs cvace 138% 143 142% 146% 
Cicdase 137% 142% 141% 1454 
Teouhee 138% 143 % 142% 146% 
Sesiaee 137% 142% 141% 146 
Deas ens 137% 142% 141% 146y 
) er 139 143% 143 1474 

Kansas City St. Louis 

Oct. Dec May Dec. May 
Boceses 132% 136% 142% 147 
GB. os oe 131% 135% 142% 1464 
Teese st 132% 136% 142% 147 
Bevcees 131% 135% 141% 1454 
Roce dhs 131% 135% 142 147 
} ee 133% 136% 142% 147% 

Winnipeg Duluth durum 

Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dee, 
Os 658% 136% 133% 128% 126% 
Cre piece 136 % 133% 127% 1264 
Wives ewe 138% 135% 129% 127% 
Bndaceas 137% 134 127% 126% 
Dvccsne 137% 134% 128 126 
Bheaeses 138% 135% 128% 127y¥ 

Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Nov. Fb. 
5 156% 143 137% 
157% 143 13 
157% 142 135% 
159% 141 13 
159% 141 13 
160% = —ss aevee - 
New York (domestic) 

Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
5.... 142% 147% 8.... 141% 145% 
6 141% 146% 9.... 142% 14.4% 
7 143% 148 11.... 143% 143% 

CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 

Oct. Dec, May Dec. May 
Beenede 8056 87% 78% 8 
Crsdizes 80 86% 17% 84% 
Tocvese 79% 86% 717% 85% 
Be veces 17% 85% 76% 8% 
9....1. 77% 85% 16% 81% 

§ 79% 86 % 17% 8 

OATS 
Chicago Minneapo is 

Oct. Dec. May Dec. Muy 
ee 43% 48% 41% 45% 
Borate 43% 48 41% 45% 
eae 43% 48 41% 45% 
Sissies 43% 47% 41% 45% 
Days 0.0n% 43% 47% 41 44% 

Bas eseed 44% 48% 42% 4f 

RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 

Oct. Dec. May Dec. Muy 
Oeics ee 98% 104% 94 99% 
Be cicwes 98% 104% 93% 98% 
Tuas ven 98% 105% 93% 99 
Seccese + 104% 93 98% 
pee 104% 93 98% 

Shs és 00s 29% 105% 94% 99% 

FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Oct. Oct. Dec. 
are 221 23% 
Beivees 219% 222% 
Veep wer 220 223% 
Siccvie 219% 223 221% 2 
| PETER 219 222% 219% 222 
) eer 218 221% 219% 222 





United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 
Oats Barley Rye Flax whi't 
2,680 1,282 197 42 19 16 


Wheat Corn 
1926* 840 


1925. 669 2,901 1,502 218 49 22 15 
1924. 863 2,313 1,523 178 64 32 13 
1923. 797 8,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1916 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 4 


1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 5 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 4 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 16 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ° \6 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 . 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
\894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 . 18 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 ° 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 





The five principal grain crops of Can- 
ada,—wheat, rye, oats, barley, and flax,— 
figured on the basis of estimated produc- 
tion and current delivery prices, will 
bring a revenue to Canadian farmers of 
$800,000,000 this year. 
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The World-Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE estimate of Italy’s wheat crop has been increased by 15,000,000 bus, 
Tana now stands at 220,000,000. On the other hand, a revised estimate 

reduces the crop of Algeria by 6,245,000 bus. A responsible private esti- 
mate makes France’s crop 21,000,000 bus less than the preliminary govern- 
ment estimate in August. 

The North-West Grain Dealers’ Association has issued its first estimate 
of the wheat crop of western Canada, and its final calculations of the crop 
1f 1925. This association yearly estimates both acreage and yield from the 
reports of elevator agents and inspectors, and after the close of the crop year 
issues @ final estimate of yield based on actual movement of wheat during 
the year. This year it placed the wheat acreage at 312,000 acres below the 
overnment figures, giving less to Manitoba and Saskatchewan and more to 
\lberta. It estimates the average yield per acre in Manitoba at 21.6 bus, 

hich is the same as the government; Saskatchewan at 16.8, against 15.7 by 
the government, and Alberta 17.8, against the government’s 19. The total it 
iakes 877,472,000 bus, against the last government estimate of 375,697,000. 
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\ note is added that, owing to wet weather, the unthreshed balance of the 
rop may not in some districts quite maintain the above averages. 
The 1925 wheat outturn in the prairie provinces is calculated at 409,201,- 


0 bus. 


Included in this total is an allowance for wastage, etc., of 10,000,000 


is. The final government estimate for 1925-26, issued last March, was 382,- 


59,000 bus. 


In this column since last April the western Canadian crop has 


en figured at approximately 400,000,000 bus, and if the item of “wastage, 
..” be disregarded, this is now substantially confirmed by the North-West 


rain Dealers’ Association’s estimate of effective supplies. 


Attention is called 


this point because in computing, from time to time, Northern Hemisphere 
‘Ids this year as compared to last, the higher figures for Canada have been 
ed in this column, whereas other published compilations use the govern- 
nt figures and make the outturn for 1926 relatively more favorable than 


e facts would seem to warrant. 


Italy this year had the largest acreage under wheat since 1908, with the 
igle exception of 1915, when special efforts were made to increase produc- 


yn during the war. 


pidly declined, reaching the low point in 1917. 
1921, when another decline set in and continued until 1924. 


During the remaining war years, however, acreage 


Increases then appeared un- 
Because of 


» serious effects on international exchange of increased imports, Mussolini 
1925 inaugurated a comprehensive campaign for increased production under 


e title of the “Battle of Grain.” 


The area under crop this year is 700,000 


res greater than in 1924, and 310,000 acres greater than in 1925. The yield 
is year is lower than last by 2 bus per acre. 
France’s average consumption of wheat has been about 316,000,000 bus 


r year. 


A mixture of other grains and longer extraction in milling are this 


ar compulsory, but on the other hand it is estimated that the total demand 
r breadstuffs may show an increase over the average because of increases 


population and other causes. 


France’s imports of wheat and flour last year 


ere approximately 22,000,000 bus, and import requirements this year seem 


certain to be larger. 
but this seems very high. 


One French journal has placed them at 72,000,000 bus, 


World shipments last week, from countries other than North America, 


totaled only 1,900,000 bus. 


tralia, and Russia shipped a little more, but other minor countries less. 


Compared with the week before, Argentina, Aus- 


North 


\merica has recently been contributing between 80 and 90 per cent of world 


hipments. 
veek, against 8,800,000 last year. 


Arrivals in Europe for nine weeks average 11,200,000 bus per 
That the movement has been as large as 


these figures show must be counted among the factors of strength in the mar- 
ket, because it shows that a very substantial demand exists. 








NORTH-WEST GRAIN DEAL- 
ERS ISSUE CROP ESTIMATE 


Winnirec, Man.—Based on acreage 
figures issued on June 11 by their or- 
ganization, the North-West Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association at Winnipeg last week 
published its estimate of the grain pro- 
duced in the three prairie provinces this 
season, The total wheat production is 
placed at 377,472,000 bus, divided as fol- 
lows: Manitoba, 2,047,000 acres at 21.6 
bus per acre, 44,215,000 bus; Saskatche- 
wan, 12,166,600 acres at 16.8 bus per 
acre, 204,399,000; Alberta, 7,239,200 acres 
at 17.8 bus per acre, 128,858,000. , 

Unsettled weather conditions have in- 
terrupted threshing operations in west- 
ern Canada, but, notwithstanding, good 
progress has been made. In Alberta and 
Saskatchewan the weather last week was 
for the most part fine, and work made 
good headway, as was evidenced by a 
decided increase in wheat movefhent. 
Manitoba received rain over a large por- 
tion of the province, and harvesting was 
generally halted. Opinion still is varied 
regarding the percentage of loss to crops 
due to inclement weather. 


larger Summer Tilled Montana Acreage 
Great Faris, Mont.—Station agents 
long the line of the Great Northern 
tailroad in Montana have completed re- 
ports regarding the amount of summer 
fallow acreage prepared this year for 
‘927 crops. These figures show that 
mmer fallow exceeds that of last year 
at least 25 per cent. The plowing is 
iso said to be deeper and more intensi- 
ed in every respect. 
In view of the manner in which fal- 
wed crops withstood the dry spells last 
ummer, coupled with the fact that in 
oint of moisture the present autumn is 
imilar to that of. 1925, it is felt by ob- 





servers that grain crops next year will 
be equal to, if not greater than, those 
harvested in 1926, 

Threshing and fall plowing, delayed 
intermittently during the past few weeks, 
have been resumed recently, and it seems 
probable this work will be completed 
shortly. Considerable winter wheat has 
been planted, and is showing vigorous 
growth. 


Indian Crops Are Fair 

Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 24.—According to 
a report issued by the Indian Office the 
condition of the standing crops in India 
is fair, but some damage has been caused 
by floods. In some provinces the price 
of rice is gradually advancing and is 
higher than a year ago. In Bengal the 
price ‘of wheat is lower than last year, 
but in Burma it is somewhat higher. 
Good reports of adequate food supplies 
are received from most parts of India 
and the general agricultural outlook is 
regarded as satisfactory. 


Ohio Seeding Delayed 

Torepo, Oun1o.—For over two months 
this section has had constantly recurrent 
rains, giving little chance for the ground 
to dry out for planting of wheat. In 
many localities farmers have not been 
able to seed wheat and, consequently, 
there may be a considerable reduction in 
acreage unless the weather clears up 
shortly. Oct. 20 is supposed to be the 
latest date for seeding. Meantime, con- 
siderable damage has been done to corn, 
although much of it has been cut. 





COMMITTEES APPOINTED 

Los Ancetes, Cau.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club, 
held on Oct. 1, President Bardet ap- 
pointed the active committees for the 
ensuing year, as follows: membership, G. 





G. Van Patten, C. Edmundson and J. F. 
Johnson; entertainment, George W. 
Howard, F. W. Frisbie and R. R. Bar- 
ber; trade abuses and arbitration, E. J. 
O’Laughlin, W. Woods, I. B. Pearns, O. 
H. Blasingham and T. R. Botts; legisla- 
tive, L. M. Harris, J. H. Lyon and I. N. 
Hukill. 

Mr. Winkler, of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills, and Mr. Blydenstein, of the 
Volmer Flour Mills, Clearwater, Wash., 
were entertained by the club, and both 
responded to invitations to address the 
meeting. The next session of the club 
will probably be held on Nov. 6, when 
ladies will be invited. 


THAD B. LAWRENCE IS DEAD 


Funeral Held Oct. 9—Deceased Was with 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. for 40 Years 


Mrinneapous, Minn.—Thad B. Law- 
rence, export manager and purchasing 
agent for the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, died Oct. 6, 
after an illness of several weeks. Al- 
though a slight improvement was noted 








The Late Thad B. Lawrence 


in his condition about two weeks ago, 
from that time until his death he steadily 
declined. 

Mr. Lawrence was 59 years old, and 
a native of Minneapolis. For 40 years 
he had been associated with the North- 
western company. 

Funeral services were conducted on 
Oct. 9. Besides his wife the survivors 
are two children, Miss Helen E. Law- 
rence and Thad B., Jr., a sister, Miss 
Jessie Lawrence, all of Minneapolis, and 
a brother, Fred Lawrence, Los Angeles. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
CASE IS REOPENED 


WasurinoTon, D. C., Oct. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has reopened the case against the 
Royal Baking Powder Co., and has or- 
dered that a formal camplaint be en- 
tered. 

TueoporeE M, Knapren. 





BAD WEATHER DELAYS HARVEST 

Toronto, Ont.—Harvest is still pro- 
ceeding in Ontario. Much delay has been 
caused by bad weather, but most of the 
crops are now housed and fall seeding is 
in progress. It is believed the new acre- 
age under winter wheat will be smaller 
than usual. Few places are able to re- 
port normal plowing and seeding condi- 
tions. 





COLUMBUS DAY GOLF AT SALINA 

Sauina, Kansas.—The members of the 
Salina Board of Trade arranged a golf 
match for Columbus Day, The match 
was played on the links of the Salina 
Country Club and the two sides were 
captained by Bryan Lynch, president of 
the board, and W, A. Talbot, secretary, 
respectively. 
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CANADIAN CROP QUALITY 
BELOW THAT OF LAST YEAR 


Orrawa, Ont., Oct. 11.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—The quality of the cereal crops 
at harvest time, compared with a stand- 
ard of 100 representing the average 
weight per measured bushel for the 10 
years 1916-25, is reported for all Canada 
as follows, the corresponding percentages 
for 1925 being given wiuin parentheses: 

Fall wheat 94 (102), spring wheat 96 
(101), all wheat 96 (101) ; oats, 90 (101) ; 
barley, 95 (98) ; rye, 96 (97) ; buckwheat, 
95 (95); flaxseed, 93 (97); corn, for 
husking, 86 (92). 

For the prairie provinces, the quality 
of the principal cereal crops at harvest 
time is reported as follows: Manitoba, 
wheat 99 (96), oats 94 (101), barley 97 
(98), rye 94 (96); Saskatchewan, wheat 
98 (102), oats 92 (98), barley 94 (97), 
rye 96 (97); Alberta, fall wheat 96 (98), 
spring wheat 93 (101), all wheat 94 
(101), oats 89 (99), barley 89 (99), rye 
97 (97). 

In Manitoba the weather during Sep- 
tember was very unfavorable, with much 
rain and some snow. Threshing was de- 
layed, and grain in stook suffered con- 
siderably, grades being lowered by 
bleaching and toughening. Fall cultiva- 
tion has been at a standstill, and little 
plowing has been done. 

In Saskatchewan, showers and cloudy 
weather, with a snowstorm during the 
third week in September, caused con- 
siuerable delay in threshing. Very slow 
progress was made in the southeastern 
part of the province, and in some dis- 
tricts in the north and east. In the 
southern portion of the province, from 
Regina west to the Alberta boundary, 
over 70 per cent was completed at the 
end of September, but the average for 
the whole province was about 50 per 
cent. All cutting, except late oats and 
some flax, was completed. Anxiety to 
get the grain threshed resulted in quite 
a quantity of tough grain being market- 
ed, and several days of good drying 
weather would be very welcome to put 
the grain in good condition.. Very little 
fall plowing has been done except in the 
Saskatoon district, where 25 per cent has 
been completed. 

In Alberta it is anticipated that a 
considerable portion of the wheat crop 
will be reduced in grade, owing to the 
very unfavorable weather, but until it 
is threshed and graded the actual dam- 
age cannot be estimated. Late uncut 
grains have lodged badly, and in places 
have suffered from frost. Only a small 
proportion of the crop has been threshed. 

In British Columbia all grains were 
harvested in good condition. Pasturage 
has been considerably improved by re- 
cent rains. Early frost during the last 
week of September did some damage to 
potatoes and root crops. ° 


GOVERNMENT ESTIMATE OF 
WHEAT CROP IS INCREASED 


The monthly crop report issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on conditions as of Oct. 1, 
estimates that the spring wheat crop will 
be over 1,000,000 bus greater than was 
indicated at this time a month ago. The 
amount harvested, however, is likely to 
be over 57,000,000 bus less than the 
amount produced last year. With spring 
wheat production forecast at 213,336,000 
bus and winter wheat at 626,482,000, or 
unchanged from last month’s figures, the 
total crop for the United States is esti- 
mated at 839,818,000 bus, compared with 
660,000,000 harvested last year. 

The department reduces the estimate 
for corn, the October figure being 2,679,- 
988,000 bus, compared with 2,697,872,000 
last month. The oats crop probably will 
be larger than was indicated by last 
month’s condition, according to the de- 
partment’s October report, the estimate 
for October being 1,282,414,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,263,619,000 last month. 
Flaxseed also has made better progress, 
although the production forecast is well 
below that of last year, It is indicated 
that 19,492,000 bus will be harvested this 
year, compared with a forecast of 19,- 
255,000 last month. Barley production 
is placed 1,000,000 bus higher than it was 
last month, and the hay crop also prom- 
ises to be larger. 
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MOST LARGE CANADIAN MILLS WELL 
REPRESENTED AT NATIONAL MEETING 





J. J. Page Elected to Presidency of Canadian Milling Association at Meeting Held 
in Montreal on Sept. 29—Golf Plays an Important Part in the Proceedings— 
Offcials’ Reports Show Good Progress 


Mowrarat, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Montreal in the associa- 
tion offices, Coristine Building, on Sept. 
29. Most of the milling companies com- 
prised in the membership of the asso- 
ciation were represented by one or more 
of their ‘executive officers, and a number 
of the smaller millers in Ontario and 
Quebec were present. 

Thomas Williamson, president of the 
association, took the chair at the open- 
ing of the meeting, and presided until 
the new officers were elected. Mr. Wil- 
liamson, in his presidential address, re- 
viewed conditions in the milling indus- 
try in Canada during the past crop year, 
describing it as a very difficult one for 
business in both domestic and export 
markets. He, however, thought that 
conditions had greatly improved, and he 
felt sure that, with the confidence which 
exists among members of the association, 
the coming year should be a successful 
one. 

THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 

Most of the-activities of the associa- 
tion during the past year were reviewed 
in the secretary’s report, which was read 
by J. L. V. Mallette. Reference was 
made to conferences held during the 
year with officials of the wheat pool, also 
with those of the steamship companies, 
and the benefits which resulted from 
these meetings. 

The sales tax on pot barley, pearl bar- 
ley and split peas was canceled during 
the year, thanks to the representations 
made to the minister of finance by the 
association. Special attention was given 
to Canada’s exports of flour to some of 
the European countries, especially 
Czechoslovakia, and it was due to the 
persistent efforts of the association that 
the dominion government made arrange- 
ments with Czechoslovakia permitting 
the entry of Canadian flour into that 
market under the lower schedule of 
duties. 

The finances of the association were re- 
ported in good order, the secretary being 
able to report a surplus for the year. 

Although some of the smaller mills 
have resigned from the association, sev- 
eral other mills have since applied for 
membership and, on the whole, the mem- 
bership situation is better at the end of 
the year than it was at the beginning. 

The secretary also read the report of 
the traffic committee as presented by its 
chairman, Charles LaFerle, traffic man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
Four meetings of the committee were 
held during the year and various minor 
adjustments were obtained from the rail- 
ways. Three submissions are now on 
hand with the board of railway commis- 


sioners for Canada, pending hearing, 
others being before the board pending 
judgment. 


The report was comprehensive, fully 
reviewing the activities of the commit- 
tee for the last year. The chairman laid 
stress on the point that adjustments in 
rates granted by the railways were ob- 
tained by negotiations, the committee 
deprecating submission of cases to the 
railway commission unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Nearly all of tlhe old directors were re- 
tained at the election held during the 
meeting. ‘They are as follows: Thomas 
Williamson, J. J. Page, Charles Ritz, R. 
R. Dobell, W. A. Black, W. W. Hutchi- 
son, D. A. Campbell, G. A. Macdonald, 
C. H. G. Short, A. P. Walker, A. E. 
Copeland, R, A. Thompson, N. C. Sin- 
elair, J. E. Macfarlane, A. C. McLeod, 
J. A. MeDonald, General A. E. Labelle. 

The above board met immediately aft- 
er the annual meeting and unanimously 
elected J. J. Page president for the en- 
suing year, with Charles Ritz first vice 
president, and R. R. Dobell second vice 
president. 

A vote was passed thanking the retir- 
ing president, officers, members and di- 





rectors for their services, every one ex- 
pressing the conviction that the officers 
had accomplished a great deal for the 
welfare of the Canadian milling industry. 
The usual committees were appointed, 
and J. L. V. Mallette was reappointed 
secretary. 

F. K. Morrow, of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has 
donated to the association a special cup 
to be played for at golf by the senior 
millers. On Sept. 30 the usual annual 
golf tournament was held for the Mc- 
Donald & Robb Trophy, emblematic of 
the Canadian millers’ golf championship. 
Thanks to arrangements made by Mr. 
Williamson, these games were played at 
Dixie, on the links of the Royal Mont- 
real Golf Club. The contestants this 
year included several guests from banks 
and steamship companies. On the day 
of the competition lunch was served at 
the clubhouse of the club. Short speeches 
were made by Mr. Williamson, Mr. Do- 
bell, General Labelle and G. A. Mac- 
donald. 

After totaling up scores, and deduct- 
ing handicaps, the secretary announced 
that the McDonald & Robb trophy had 
been won by G. A. Morris, secretary- 
treasurer of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, with F. K. Morrow, of 
the Standard Milling Co, of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto (last year’s winner), tied 
for second place with G. A. Macdonald, 
of the Guiles Oats Co., Peterborough, 
and Charles Ritz, eastern manager of 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, next 
in order. 

In the afternoon a further round of 





golf was played for the trophy given to 
the senior millers by Mr. Morrow, and 
it was won by G. A. Macdonald, of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough. 





KRAUSE MILLING COMPANY 
TO REBUILD AT MILWAUKEE 


Muwavxer, Wis.—The Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of corn flour, corn meal and by- 
products, has placed a general contract 
with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, to build a mill costing about 
$250,000, to replace the plant which 
burned Aug. 2. The new mill will be 
of the latest type and will be motor 
driven throughout. 





LARGER COTTON ESTIMATE 

The condition of the cotton crop on 
Oct. 1 is reported by crop correspondents 
as 61.3 per cent. This improved condi- 
tion, considered in connection with the 
reports on numbers of bolls reported 
safe, on the progress of picking and gin- 
nings, and various estimates of yield per 
acre and county production, indicates a 
United States cotton crop of 16,627,000 
bales of 500 lbs gross weight, or 817,000 
bales more than was indicated by pros- 
pects on Sept. 16. 

The improvement in prospects results 
primarily from the generally warm 
weather which prevailed during the last 
half of September. This has enabled the 
cotton crop to make rapid progress, so 
that the danger of serious damage by 
frost is less than it was two weeks ago. 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 

Los Awnore.es, Cat.—Extensive  im- 
provements are under way at the plant 
of the California Milling Corporation, 
Los Angeles. Ground is being graded 
for a one-story brick and steel ware- 
house, to be used for grain storage. The 
concern also expects to erect concrete 
storage tanks with a capacity of 150,000 
bus. The office is also being renovated. 








J. J. Page, General Manager of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Recently 
Elected President of the Canadian National Millers’ Association 


October 13, 1925 






DECREE ENJOINING TRADE 
COMMISSION IS ENTERED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In accordance 
with his previously published opinion, 
Justice Smith, of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, issued on Oct. 
8 the temporary injunction in the case of 
the Millers’ National Federation vs. the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Lawyers who have examined its text 
say that it is perhaps the most sweeping 
order of the kind that has ever been is- 
sued. It not only applies to the already 
issued subpoenas directed to the Federa- 
tion and certain of its members, but 
estops the commission from beginning 
any new compulsory proceedings. In the 
vernacular, the court tells the commis- 
sion to leave the millers severely alone 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Federation, has issued the following bul- 
letin, im which “the pertinent part of the 
decree” is quoted as follows: 

“That the plaintiffs’ motion for a tein- 
porary injunction be and hereby is grant- 
ed, and that such temporary injunction 
issue as prayed in said amended bill of 
complaint, and that during the penden-y 
of this cause and until the further ord- 
of the court the said Federal Trade Co: 
mission, its members, attorneys, agen 
assistants, deputies and employees 
and the same each and all are enjoin 
and restrained from taking any steps >r 
instituting or causing to be instituted 
any proceedings enforcing or for tie 
purpose of enforcing the aforesaid fo 
several orders of April 16, 1926, abo 
described, or any of said orders, or t 
aforesaid several subpoenas above d 
scribed, or any of said subpoenas, ai 
from requiring plaintiffs or either 
them or any of the members of plaint 
Federation or their respective officers « 
employees to appear in response there 
before defendant’s examiner or any mem 
ber or other officer or agent of defen 
ant, or to produce the papers and doc 
ments demanded therein or other pape 
and documents, and from instituting « 
causing to be instituted any proceedin; 
for the purpose of imposing or enforci: 
any penalty, liability, fine or other pun- 
ishment upon or against any person « 
corporation for having failed to obey any 

of the aforesaid orders of said defend- 
ant or any subpoenas issued or purpori- 
ing to have been issued in pursuance 
thereof, and that a writ of temporary in- 
junction issue accordingly.” 
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DUST HAZARD SHOULD BE 
EXPLAINED TO FIREMEN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The necessity of 
an understanding, by firemen, of the na 
ture of dust explosions, so that they maj 
handle fires originating in such explo 
sions without useless risk of injury was 
the theme of an address delivered on 
Oct. 6 before the convention of the In 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters, 
at Philadelphia, by D. J. Price, engineer 
of the United States Department of Ag 
riculture, who is in charge of the dust 
explosion investigation. 

*It is common knowledge, said Mr. 
Price, that dynamite and gasoline consti 
tute a serious danger to firemen. Fire 
men must understand, he said, that othe 
substances such as dusts or chemicals ar: 
just as dangerous, and must adopt prop 
er precautions. 

Two recent explosions brought atten 
tion te the need of instruction in ways t 
fight fires where a dust explosion hazar« 
exists. While combating a conflagratio: 
in a wood dust storage tank following a1 
explosion in a wood working plant, tw: 
firemen were burned when they opene: 
a tank to allow the dust to flow out 
The dust exploded when it'was ignite 
by a flame in the tank, and the flash en 
veloped the firemen. Four days later si 
firemen lost their lives, and six other: 
were severely burned, while fighting : 
fire in another wood working plant 
When the fire in the dust bin was ap 
parently extinguished the firemen openec 
the bottom of the bin and allowed the 
dust to run out on the floor approximate 
ly 15 feet below. As it fell to the floor 
a dust cloud was formed and was ignited 
by the smoldering fire, thus causing a 
terrific explosion, 

Precautionary measures were suggest- 
ed for the guidance of firemen in sucl 
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cases. Instead of immediately removing 
the contents of bins in which a fire has 
occurred and is apparently extinguished, 
it would be better practice to flood the 
bin before undertaking to remove the 
contents. 

Mr. Price further urged the systematic 
inspection of plants to acquaint the fire- 
men with any dust explosion hazards. 
Such advance information on a particu- 
lar plant would be valuable to them if 
they were called on to fight a fire. Also 
it would be preferable, he said, to use a 
spray nozzle instead of the heavy pres- 
sure from the hose, to avoid stirring up 


dus 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
PROFITS ARE HIGHER 


Mon Treat, Que.—The Lake of the 
Wo ds Milling Co., Ltd., held its annual 
mee ing at its head office here on Oct. 6, 
bein the first of the large Canadian 
miling companies to issue its annual 
sta! ment. Profits for the year ended 
Au. 31, 1926, amounted to $271,792, 
con pared with $193,486 earned in the 
sim’ ar period of last year. No provi- 
sior was made for depreciation this year, 
as |.e president of the company, Briga- 
dier General F. S. Meighen, said that the 
plan's had been kept in an efficient state 
and ‘hat it was considered that the re- 
for depreciation were already large 





ser' 
enou ch. 

P: oduction of flour in the year report- 
ed 1 on was larger than in the previous 
peri. d by 281,000 bbls. Reference was 
mad to the improved conditions in the 
mill' ig industry, and confidence in the 
future was expressed. 


For the first time the balance sheet 
incli des the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 

















which) was acquired by the Lake of the 
Wovds company early in September, 
1925. The income account of the com- 
pan) is as follows, with comparisons: 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Pri ..+es+.$271,792 $193,486 $740,768 
Depreciation ... ....-. 115,000 115,000 
Net ine. .....$271,792 $78,486 $625,768 
Pfd. dividends... 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Balance ..... $166,792 *$26,514 $520,768 
Com. dividends. 420,000 420,000 420,000 
Surplus ....*$253,208 *$446,514 $100,768 
Prior surp...... 933,027 1,379,641 1,328,773 
Wotalli sides 0s $679,819 $933,027 $1,429,541 
Pension fund... wsscse cvvvce 50,000 
P. and 1. bal....$679,819 $933,027 $1,379,541 


*Deficit. 


16 BAKERIES IN LIBERTY 
BAKING CORPORATION 


The bakeries at present included in the 
Liberty Baking Corporation, recently 
formed by members of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America, are as follows: Bixler 
Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Hardy 
Baking Co., Flint, Mich; T. C. Hill & 
Son Co., Trenton, N. J; H. Korn Bak- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa; O. C. Orr 
Baking Co., New Castle, Pa; Parker- 
Buckey Baking Co., New Britain, Conn; 
Paul’s Baking Corporation, Chicago; H. 
Korn Baking Co., Quincy, Ill; Strand 
Bros., Monmouth, Ill; Korn Baking Co., 
Clinton, lowa; Walsh Baking Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind; Zimmerman’s Bakery, Hanni- 
bal, Mo; Zimmerman’s Bakery, Mexico, 
Mo; Jerry’s Bakery Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind; H. Korn Baking Co., Rock Island, 
Ill; Lynchburg Steam Bakery, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 








PESSIMISM IN ROUMANIA 

There is an increasing feeling of pes- 
Simism in the grain trade of Roumania 
over the prospect of shipping even a fair 
amount of the export surplus of wheat 
that will be provided by the present har- 
vest. 

During the first week in September, 
the official estimate of the surplus was 
cut from 48,000,000 bus to 22,000,000, but 
the quality even of this reduced amount 
is so inferior, and internal prices are still 
‘0 far out of line with world prices, that 
Cealers will not buy from producers. It 

stated on good authority that the qual- 
‘y of this season’s crop can be regarded 
's being 40 per cent below normal, and 
even at great sacrifice in price it cannot 
he sold in competition with American 
stain. European countries, in general, it 
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Executives of the Alberta Pacific Company 





F. W. Riddell 


James Stewart 


M®: RIDDELL, who has just taken over his duties as vice president and 

managing director of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., is well known 
in the grain trade as former general manager of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., Ltd., and also in connection with his previous post as vice 
chairman of the Canada wheat board, which operated with such success dur- 


ing the days immediately following the war. 


Mr. Riddell was largely respon- 


sible for the rapid development of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co. from an organization owning only 47 elevators in 1911, to a grain mar- 
keting corporation owning 451 country elevators, and terminal elevators at 
Port Arthur and Buffalo, with a capacity of 16,100,000 bus, and export 
offices in Winnipeg, Vancouver, New York and London, Eng., in 1926, when 
the company was sold to the Saskatchewan wheat pool for $11,059,000. 

Mr. Stewart, one of Canada’s leading grain men, former chairman of the 


Canada wheat board, and 
president of the Alberta 


resident of the Maple Leaf Millin 
acific Grain Co., Ltd. Roy W. Milner, formerly 


Co., Ltd., is 


manager of the company’s Winnipeg office, has been appointed assistant 
general manager, and Cecil Lamont, formerly of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co., has been appointed secretary. 

The “A. P.” operates 330 country elevators in western Canada, as well 


as a large number of coal sheds and flour houses. 
The head office is in Calgary. 


Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton. 


Its offices are located in 








is pointed out, are all producing inferior 
wheat this season, and importers are in- 
terested only in buying high quality grain 
to mix with the inferior domestic prod- 
uct. 





FRENCH FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

A French decree of Sept. 9, 1926, adds 
corn and buckwheat flour and semolina 
to the list of substitutes which may be 
used in the mixing of wheat flour. Oth- 
er substitutes allowed are rye, barley, 
rice or manioc flour, but preference is ex- 
pressed for the use of rye whenever an 
adequate stock of that grain exists. The 
wheat flour must contain 10 per cent of 
one or more of these substitutes. 


ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS’ 
REPORT SHOWS A PROFIT 


Monrreat, Que.—The St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., held its annual 
meeting at the company’s head office in 
Montreal on Oct. 8. About 20 share- 
holders were present. 

General A. E. Labelle, president of 
the company, explained that while the 
operations for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1926, showed a profit of $54,554, com- 
pared with a loss of $98,300 for the pre- 
vious year, business had been good only 
during the first four months and the last 
month of the company’s fiscal year. 
Price cutting anad other obnoxious prac- 
tices made profitable business an impos- 
sibility for the rest of the year, although 
the company’s sales were 29,080 bbls 
above those of last year. Conditions had 
improved a good deal lately, he said, 
competition being carried on in a more 
businesslike way, and he believed it was 
reasonable to expect better results for 
the current year; September had been a 
good month for the company. 

Four of the retiring directors were re- 
elected without opposition: General A. 
E. Labelle, T. Williamson, George W. 
Grier and Joseph Quintal. C. J. Fleet, 
K. C., a director of the company since 





its inception, has been very sick for some 
time, and it was his desire not to be re- 
nominated. Minority interests moved 
that J. A. H. Cameron, K. C., be elected 
to fill the vacancy on the board, while 
friends of the former board proposed 
C. H. Branchaud. A ballot was taken, 
and Mr. Branchaud was declared elected. 

The company’s income accounts for the 
past three fiscal years compare as fol- 
lows: 




















1925-26 1924-25 1928-24 

PEGRRR .ccccsus $54,554 *$98,300 $145,900 
Bond int. ..... 6,476 5,608 5,790 
Net income... $49,078 $103,908 $140,110 
Pfd. dividends. 40,250 40,260 40,250 
Balance ..... $8,828 $144,158 $99,860 
Com. dividends. ...... 30,000 72,000 
Balance ..... $8,828 $174,158 $27,860 
GG “avcvcwss ‘(auods 13,117 7,341 
Balance ..... $8,828 $187,275 $20,519 
Depreciation 13,500 8 ee eee 
Balance ..... t$4,672 $253,895 $20,519 
Prev. balance... 163,497 417,392 396,873 
P. and 1. bal..$168,8256 $163,497 $417,392 
*Operating loss. {Debit. tFor preceding 


year. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS’ OFFICERS 

Cuicaco, Int.—At the closing session 
of the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association of Master Bakers, held at 
Racine, Oct. 4-6, J. T. Fischer, Milwau- 
kee, was elected pgesident; Frank Kull- 
man, Milwaukee, vice president; W. A. 
Rose, Burlington, treasurer; J. W. Pin- 
zer, Milwaukee, secretary. J. Poehl- 
mann, Milwaukee, the retiring president, 
J. W. Hoffman, Appleton, and 
Schmidt, Milwaukee, were elected direc- 
tors. 





MID-WEST SHIPPERS MEET 

Curcaco, Inn.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board was held at Madison, Wis., Oct. 7, 
about 300 shippers and railroad repre- 
sentatives from Illinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and Wisconsin being in attendance. Re- 
ports from most industries indicated 
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prospects for a continued heavy move- 
ment of tonn for the next three 
months, and te equipment for 
prompt handling, with the possible ex- 


— of coal. 

. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was pres- 
ent. He is chairman of the grain prod- 
ucts committee, and was appointed chair- 
man of the nominating committee which 
will select nominees for the various of- 
ficers and members of the executive com- 
mittee, to be acted on at the January 
meeting to be held in Chicago. 


WESTERN CANADA MILLS 
EARN $328,096 IN 1925-26 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual report of 
tne Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., shows net profits for the year, after 
making provision for reserves, of $328,- 
096. The president reports that the 
company’s properties are now free from 
incumbrances, as all mortgage bonds 
have been retired in full. 

The new financing of the company has 
resulted in each holder of old common 
stock receiving $60 in preference stock, 
which constitutes the senior security of 
the company, and three shares of no par 
value common stock. During the year 
reported on, dividends were paid on the 
preference stock at the rate of 64 per 
cent, on the old common stock at 8 per 
cent, and on the new common shares at 
the rate of $1.40 per annum. This has 
resulted in the carrying forward of $607,- 
207 to the profit and loss account, which 
stood at $582,981 on Sept. 1, 1925. 

The president said in his report that 
the company’s operations had been sub- 
ject to keen competition, and owing to 
high wheat prices it had been difficult to 

t over-sea business. During the year 
the company’s facilities at New West- 
minster, B. C., had been extended, and 
additional warehouse accommodation had 
been erected at Calgary, Alta. 

He believed that the western crop this 
year would be above average and, al- 
though the wet threshing weather might 
reduce the grade somewhat, the wheat 
which had so far been received had been 
of good milling quality and he thought 
that the coming year might be regarded 
as promising. 


GRAIN DEALERS PREPARE 
TO MEET AT BUFFALO 


Grain men will be much in evidence in 
and about the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
next week, as, in addition to the meet- 
ing of the United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association, chronicled in another 
column, the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, the Terminal Grain Weigh- 
masters’ National Association, and the 
Chief Grain Inspectors’ National Asso- 
ciation will convene there. 

The grain dealers’ convention, which 
will open on Oct. 18 and close on Oct. 
20, is expected to be the best attended 
in the history of the organization. The 
committee of Buffalo men which has been 
looking after the arrangements for mak- 
ing the convention a success has worked 
hard, and it is hoped that their efforts 
will be well rewarded. 

There are several prominent speakers 
on the program. Axel Hansen, chairman 
of the futures trading committee of the 
New York Produce Exchange, will ex- 
plain the advantages of the resumption 
of futures trading at New York, while 
W. Sanford Evans, Winnipeg, Man., 
whose weekly articles on the world wheat 
situation appear in The Northwestern 
Miller, will speak about pooling in Can- 
ada. “Congress and the Farmer” will 
be the subject of an address to be made 
by John W. Coverdale, former secretary 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Elaborate preparations have been 
made to entertain the ladies, many trips 
having been arranged, while dancing will 
also feature the program. For the men 
the program is no less complete, and in- 
cludes a trip around the harbor where 
Buffalo’s elevators will be seen in opera- 
tion, and an excursion to Niagara Falls. 

The annual banquet will be held at the 
Hotel Statler on Oct. 19 at 7 p.m., when 
there also will be a cabaret show, com- 
munity singing and diverting speakers. 

ging — 
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U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
HEARINGS DATES SET 


Itineraries of Various Commissioners Include 
Principal Cities Throughout the Coun- 
try—Milllers Urged to Attend 


The United States Shipping Board has 
announced the itineraries of the various 
commissioners for hearings to be held 
throughout the country, in preparation 
of its report to Congress, under the 
Jones resolution, Senate No. 262. These 
hearings will be held for the purpose of 
securing the sentiment of the public as 
to a permanent merchant marine policy, 
and the.announcement further states that 
“the Shipping Board wants to know 
what methods can be advocated for the 
purpose of enabling American ships to 
compete with foreign ships in commerce, 
to and from the United States, and other 
suggestions or data pertinent to the reso- 
lution.” 

The schedule of hearings is as follows: 
Chairman T. V. O’Connor in Buffalo, De- 
troit, and Cleveland (dates not yet-an- 
nounced), and two general meetings to 
be held early in November in New York 
and Washington; Commissioners Plum- 
mer and Benson at Boston, Oct. 7, and 
Portland, Maine, Oct. 8; Commissioners 
Walsh and Hill at Chicago, Oct. 18, St. 
Paul, Oct. 14, Minneapolis, Oct. 15, 
Omaha, Oct. 16, Pittsburgh, Oct. 18, Gal- 
vestoh, Oct. 26, and Houston, Texas, 
Oct. 27; Commissioners Teller and Mey- 
ers at Kansas City, Oct. 8, Los An- 

eles, Oct. 11, San Francisco, Oct. 12-13, 
Portland, Oregon, Oct. 15, Spokane, Oct. 
18, Boise, Idaho, Oct. 20, Salt Lake City, 
Oct. 21, Denver, Oct. 23, St. Louis, Oct. 
25, and Cincinnati, Oct. 26. 

Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk and Richmond interests will be 
heard at the Washington general meet- 
ing, after which the board expects to de- 
vote most of November and December 
to a review of the information gathered. 

The policy of the Millers’ National 
Federation has been to strongly support 
the Shipping Board and to advocate the 
continuance of a United States merchant 
marine. Millers are therefore urged to 
attend the hearing most convenient, and 
to co-operate with the Shipping Board 
by furnishing data or information that 
will be helpful and constructive. 





CHEMISTS TO DISCUSS WHEAT 
CROP OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—One of the most 
important meetings of cereal chemists to 
be held this year is expected to develop 
at the symposium of cereal chemistry at 
the Kansas City Athletic Club, Oct, 30. 
The one-day session will be under the 
auspices of the Kansas City Protein Ref- 
eree Board, and the Kansas and Ne- 
ag state associations of cereal chem- 
sts, 

R. J. Clark, Newton, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will preside at the 
meeting. A luncheon will be served to 
those in attendance. Harry G. Randall, 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, will outline the 
purposes of the gathering, which, pri- 
marily, are to determine the fundamental 
characteristics of the current wheat crop, 
This program will then follow: 

“Some Problems in the Production of 
Wheat of Better Quality,” S. C. Salmon, 
head of the department of agronomy, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

“Qualities of the New Crop in the 
Southwest,” C. J. Patterson, vice presi- 
dent of the Win Campbell Co., Kansas 
City. 

“Characteristics of the New Crop in 
the Northwest,” C. H. Briggs, of the 
Howard Laboratories, Minneapolis, 

“Experimental Baking Tests,” Dr. M. 
J. Blish, head of the department of agri- 
cultural chemistry, college of agriculture, 
University of Nebraska. 

“Recent Developments in Bakery Pro- 
duction and Their Relation to Cereal 
Chemistry,” E, W. Price, Louisville, Ky., 
——— of the American Society of 

akery Engineers, 

Dr. E. E. Werner, technical adviser 
to the Millers’ National Federation. 
Topic to be announced, 

“Specifications of Raw Materials for 
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subject of perennial study. 


as a subject. 





HE milling district of Minneapolis has frequently 
inspired artists, for whom the picturesqueness of the 
great mills at the head of Mississippi navigation is a 


The Northwestern Miller 
has upon occasion in the past reproduced various ar- 
tists’ impressions of this industrial scene, including those 
of the late Joseph Pennell and of Vernon Howe Bailey. 
Art students recently have used the mills of Minneapolis 
At the twelfth annual exhibition of Min- 





neapolis and St. Paul artists, on view at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts until Oct. 31, the first prize in draw- 
ings was awarded to Lionel C. Algoren, Minneapolis, 
for his “Old Mills,” reproduced in the above engraving. 

r. Algoren set his easel under the great stone arch 
bridge that for many years has added a note of art to 
the St. Anthony Falls district of Minneapolis, and has 
brought into his picture the very heart of the city’s 
milling establishment. 








the Bakery,’ C. B. Morison, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

L. H. Haas, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Haas will lead a discussion 
on the new government standards of 
moisture. 

“Viscosity,” Dr. F. L. Dunlap, con- 
sulting chemist for the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago. 





SMALLER AMOUNT OF WHEAT 
PROCURED IN RUSSIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Russian grain 
procured by the government up to Sept. 
20 for feeding the deficit _—— re- 
gions and the cities and for export 
amounted to 2,170,000 short tons, com- 
pared with 2,330,000 up to the same date 
last year, according to a cable from the 
agricultural commissioner at _ Berlin. 
Reports from Roumania indicate that 
Russian competition is being felt there. 
The upward revision of 13,000,000 bus in 
Italy’s wheat production estimate still 
leaves a deficit of some 80,000,000 bus if 
the country is to consume a normal 
amount of bread this year. Last year, 
with a crop of 240,844,000 bus, imports 
were 66,330,000 bus. 

The wheat yield per acre in the Foo- 
chow district of China is reported to be 
about normal, but the acreage is said to 
be some 50,000 acres less than in the 
previous two years, which is expected to 
reduce the production. 

Reports continue favorable in India 
and Australia. In Argentina, the United 
States Weather Bureau reports that 
there has been little or no rainfall in the 
corn and northern wheat zone since the 
middle of August. 

Trade reports for the third week in 
September indicate more settled weather 
favorable to preparations for seeding of 
fall crops in Hungary and in the mid- 
dle Volga region of Russia. In Algeria, 
also, preparations are in progress, 

The increase of 8,120,000 bus in the 
Italian corn crop, as compared with last 
year, makes the European total of coun- 
tries so far reporting, 5,450,000 bus, or 
2 per cent over 1925, The totals do not 


include figures for Roumania or Jugo- 
Slavia, Europe’s most important corn pro- 
ducing countries, for which estimates are 
not yet available, but reports for these 
countries are favorable. 

Rye, as estimated for 1926 in 22 coun- 
tries, is now said to total 823,154,000 bus, 
or 85 per cent of last year’s harvest. 
Barley production in the United States 
and Canada promises to be 93 per cent 
of the 1925 total, while 20 European 
countries report a total of 589,424,000 
bus, or 101 per cent of their 1925 yield. 

The oats crop as reported to date from 


25 countries is 3,115,996,000 bus, or 943 
per cent of the 1925 figure. The United 
States and Canada report a corn crop of 
2,707,055,000 bus, or 92.8 per cent of last 
year’s yield. 





CANADIAN FEED PRICES CHANGED 

MontreaL, Que., Oct. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The prices of bran and 
shorts have been reduced by $1. They 
are now quoted at $28.25 and $30.25 ton, 
respectively. Middlings have been ac- 
vanced in price, with the result that they 
are now Selling at $39.25 ton. 








Breadstuffs Industry Well Represented on 
List of Firms 75 Years Old 


HE New York Times, in connection 

with its seventy-fifth anniversary, has 

prepared a partial list of the firms, 
companies, institutions and organizations, 
or the immediate successors of such, 
which have been in existence in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada for 75 years or 
more, 

Naturally, the list is limited. Three 
quarters of a century ago, vast sections 
of America were undeveloped, many 
now flourishing states were then but 
wild territories, and a large number of 
passes day thriving industries had not 

een so much as conceived. 

Nevertheless, the breadstuffs industry 
is well represented on this list, Doubt- 
less several custom and commercial mills 
which came into existence even prior to 
1850 are not included in the roll, for one 
reason or another,—because they were 
not originally organized as companies, or 
because their existence has not been en- 
tirely continuous from that day to this. 
But although the list may be inadequate, 
it is nevertheless illuminating. 

Included among the names of the va- 
rious companies are the following, listed 
according to states: California, Pioneer 
Bakery, San Francisco; Georgia, H. ‘H. 
Claussen’s & Sons Bakery, Augusta; IIli- 





nois, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Highland Milling Co., Highland; Indiana, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Nordyke 
& Marmon, Inc., Indianapolis; Missouri, 
the Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, the Sax- 
ony Mills, St. Louis; New Jersey, the 
Dolphin Jute Mills, Paterson; New York, 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co, 
New York City, the Guthrie Grain Coc., 
Buffalo, the Moffat Flour Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, the Thornton & Chester Milling 
Co., Buffalo, the Union Mills, Catskill, 
the Red Mill, Fort Plain, the Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, the Otsquago Mills, Hall.- 
ville, the Fall Creek Milling Co., Ithaca ; 
Ohio, the Procter & Gamble Co., Cir- 
cinnati, the Muth Bakery Co., Cincinnat'; 
Pennsylvania, Francis Perot’s Sons Mali- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, the Miner-Hillar1 
Milling Co., Wilkes Barre; Texas, the 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio; Vir- 
ginia, the Dunlop Mills, Richmond; Wi:- 
consin, the Poehlmann Baking Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; District of Columbia,. Haven- 
ner’s Bakery, Washington; Quebec, the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; 
Ontario, Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto. 
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FEED MEN ARRANGING 
A MIDNIGHT REVUE 


Entertainment Features Promise an Enjoy- 
able Time for Those Attending Annual 
Convention of Feed Men at Buffalo 


L. C. Newsome, chairman of the con- 
yention committee of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association, has sent 
out a final invitation to feed men to at- 
tend the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation which is to be held at the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, Oct. 18-20. 

He states that this meeting promises to 
attract the largest attendance that a con- 
vention of the association has ever drawn, 
and he therefore believes that the feed 
industry is realizing that its trade or- 
garization has a mission to perform. 

The convention will be held in con- 
junction with that of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association. A business lunch- 
eon will be held on Oct. 19, commencing 
at '1:30 a.m., after which a boat trip 
js scheduled. Entertainment features 
abo. nd in the program, probably the 
chic’ of which is the midnight revue 
whi-h is to be staged on the night of 
Oc:. 19. Members are asked to get in 
tou: with Robert Burns, president of 
the Traders Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, 
upo: arrival in Buffalo and to inform 
him if they intend to witness the revue. 


It promised that the show will be 
somthing original. An entirely separate 
provram of entertainment has been ar- 
ran_ed for the ladies who attend the con- 


ven ion. 

» annual banquet is being held on 
the night of Oct. 19, after which the 
abo ec mentioned revue will take place. 


MONARCH MILLING CO. WILL 
NCREASE PLANT CAPACITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—B. B. Sheffield, president of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, in 
Kansas City today authorizes the an- 
nouncement that work will begin imme- 
diately on increase of capacity of the 
Monarch Milling Co. plant from 2,200 to 
5,200 bbls. The new 3,000-bbl unit will 
be housed in the same building which 
was purchased a few months ago by the 
Commander company. The Monarch 
company only recently completed an ad- 
dition to its grain storage capacity, in- 
creasing it to 750,000 bus. 

Harvey E. YANTIs. 








BREAD THE IDEAL DIET 

During each of the “Seven Ages of 
Man” white bread should be the principal 
item of diet. The healthy infant cuts 
his teeth on a partly dried crust of bread; 
later he is given thin slices of bread, 
toasted in a slow oven—or dried pulled 
bread. Then comes buttered or plain 
toast, and bread and butter. By the time 
a child is two years old he is eating thin 
bread and butter sandwiches, bread cus- 
tard and bread soup. 

\ little later he will want still more 
bread and butter, and if he begs for jam 
or jelly, don’t worry. This is his way 
of meeting the normal desire for candy. 

Through the adult years the healthy, 
hard working individual needs bread, and 
lots of it. The more ways in which it can 
be prepared and served to him, the better 
will he be pleased and the more health 
will he enjoy. 

In old.age and in sickness, bread plays 
a star part. This is -because bread in 
suitable combination is balanced, because 
toast is bread twice cooked—almost pre- 
digested, because bread is a vital living, 
concentrated food—furnishing energy, 
replenishing wasted energy and muscle 
without overtaxing the body.—Cumber- 
lend (Md.) Times. 





GRAIN STANDARDS ACT VIOLATED 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has issued the findings of 
the secretary in the matter of violations 
of section 5 of the United States grain 
siandards act on the part of John H. 
bell, doing business as John H. Bell & 
Co., and the Bell Grain Co., a corpora- 
tion, both of Nashville, Tenn. 

The offenses involved misrepresenta- 
tion as to the grade of grain sold by 
‘rade and shippea in interstate com- 
‘erce. The findings set forth that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the corn and 








oats had been officially inspected and 
certificated by a licensed inspector, the 
shippers represented, by means of in- 
voices, that the grain was of a different 
grade. 





TO MANUFACTURE PASTRY FLOUR 

Rocuester, N. Y.—B. Resseguie & 
Son, Middleport, who for some years 
have made a special pancake flour, have 
now put in equipment to manufacture 
pastry flour. The process is patented, 
and it is said that it is the only mill of 
its kind in this section. The new flour is 
being widely advertised. 


KENTUCKY MASTER BAKERS 
TO MEET AT FRANKFORT 


Cuicaco, Int.—The fifteenth annual 
convention of the Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers’ Association will be held at Frank- 
fort, Ky., Oct. 18-20. Headquarters will 
be at the Capitol Hotel. 

Russell Varney, of: The Fleischmann 
Co., will be one of the principal speakers 
on Oct. 19 at the morning session. In 
the afternoon, officers will be nominated 
and a round table talk for bakers will be 
held. 

H. S. Mitchell, of Swift & Co., will 
speak on “The Modern Retail Baker” on 
Oct. 20. New officers will be installed. 
A varied entertainment program has been 
arranged, 








There are five fairly large mills in 
Malta. The British navy operates one, 
while until a short time ago the com- 
missariat department of the army had a 
mill. The average production of these 
Maltese mills is about 85 bbls per hour. 
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HEARING OF ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CASE POSTPONED UNTIL DEC. 13 





All Proceedings to Be Canceled Until That Date—Constitutional Lawyers Believe 
That the Trial Will Result in the Abolition of Sections of the Grain 
Futures Act Under Which the Company Is Charged 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Armour 
Grain Co. will not be refused trading 
privileges in “all contract markets” for 
several months yet, if ever, counsel for 
the company, on Oct. 8, having filed a 
bill in equity with the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia asking for an 
order suspending the inquiry set for Oct. 
11, in Chicago. The hearing of the case 
was fixed for Dec. 13, the attorney for 
the Department of Agriculture agreeing 
that the department would cancel al 
proceedings in the meantime. Dec. 18 
was the first available day on Justice 
Bailey’s calendar, and he was not dis- 
posed to take summary action, in view of 
the grave constitutional questions raised 
by the complaint of the Armour Grain 
Co. 


Competent constitutional lawyers, after 
reading the complaint, are inclined to 
think that the ultimate outcome of the 
litigation will be the judicial nullifica- 
tion of those items of the federal grain 
futures act under which the Secretary of 
Agriculture sought to punish the Armour 
Grain Co. for alleged market manipula- 
tion by suspension of the company’s 
trading privileges in contract markets. 

Besides attacking the constitutionality 
of the grain futures act, the complaint 
takes the ground that a 5,000-bu rye 
transaction cannot by any stretch of the 
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OF 95 teams of two girls each that gave demonstrations in home economics 

work at the Minnesota State Fair and Northwest Dairy Exposition, Eleanor 
and Marjorie Smith, sisters, of Buhl, Minn., won the championship and the 
right to represent Minnesota junior clubs in a contest between teams from a 


dozen states at the Interstate Fair at Sioux City. 
and several cake making teams in the Minnesota competition. 


There were 16 bread teams 
Eleanor and 


Marjorie specialized in baking graham bread, the chief secrets of which they 


revealed in their demonstration. 


At Sioux City they were placed fifth in a 


field of 11 teams. So close was this event that Minnesota, in fifth place, was 


only a few points below Iowa, the winner. 
skill, and sell all the graham bread they can make to the neighbors. 


The girls have capitalized their 





imagination be considered to have any 
manipulative effect in a 2,000,000-bu 
market. Also, the complaint declares 
that manipulation is such a vague term, 
as used in the act, as to deprive a person 
accused of such an offense of his consti- 
tutional rights. 

Another allegation of the complaint is 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, while 
purporting to proceed against the Ar- 
mour Grain Co. for manipulation under 
section 6, paragraph (b), “is in reality 
attempting to try the plaintiff’ under 
section 9, forbidding the promulgation of 
false or misleading market information, 
“and attempting to impose upon the 
plaintiff a penalty not imposed by sec- 
tion 9, but one immeasurably more se- 
vere”; that is, suspension of trading priv- 
ileges. But, even so, the complaint holds 
that section 9 and its $10,000 fine and a 
year’s imprisonment penalties are uncon- 
stitutional. 

Besides the more general constitution- 
al grounds relating to constitutional 
guaranties of individual rights, the com- 
plaint invokes the rights of states, and 
sets forth that, even if Armour Grain 
Co. did mix screenings with rye grain as 
alleged, and emit false market informa- 
tion in that connection, both transactions 
were wholly within the state of Illinois 
and so beyond any law based on the con- 
trol of Congress over interstate com- 
merce. 

The complaint makes a special attack 
on the constitutionality of quasi judicial 
procedure by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who appears first as the accuser 
and next as one of the three judges—the 
commission—that are to try the defend- 
ant. On that feature alone the proceed- 
ing is held unconstitutional, but still more 
so in that the decision of the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration may become effec- 
tive prior to any authorized judicial in- 
tervention. While the law provides for 
appeal to the courts, it does not provide 
for a stay of the administration’s find- 
ings and penalties. Thus the Armour 
Grain Co. might suffer irreparable in- 
jury, through suspension as well as to its 
reputation and business standing, “with- 
out due process of law.” 

The complaint names Secretary Jar- 
dine, Secretary Hoover, Attorney Gener- 
al Sargent, Fred Lees (referee to con- 
duct the hearing directed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) and the Chicago 
Board of Trade as defendants. The last 
is an incidental party, but it is note- 
worthy that one of the items of the com- 
plaint is that section 6 is unconstitutional 
because it involves the application of the 
rules and regulations of boards of trade, 
and, therefore, constitutes an unlawful 
delegation of legislative power. The 
three cabinet members are named be- 
cause they constitute the Grain Futures 
Commission. 

In further explanation of the reluc- 
tance of the Armour Grain Co. to de- 
fend itself in a grain futures inquiry, 
and then appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals, as the law provides, it is said 
that the company could not then chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the law or 
introduce other evidence than that con- 
tained in the transcript of the commis- 
sion’s own inquiry. 





PLAN LARGER GRAIN STORAGE 

Oxranoma City, Oxra.—That facili- 
ties for warehousing grain at concentra- 
tion points in Texas are to be materially 
increased was indicated in a recent state- 
ment by J. Perry Burrus, Dallas, presi- 
dent of the Texas State Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Burrus has in view the 
concentration of wheat away from gulf 

orts to forestall congestion there during 
eavy export movements, as well as to 
provide storage facilities for growers 
desiring to withhold their grain from the 
market. The directors of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce have consid- 
ered a like plan, but nothing definite has 
been agreed upon. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Most spring wheat mills reported lim- 
ited business last week, total sales prob- 
ably averaging little more than 50 per 
cent of capacity. A few mills put 
through a fairly large volume of busi- 
ness, however, when buyers came into 
the market for lots of 5,000 to 10,000 
bbls. One firm reported that it sold as 
much flour in the first 10 days of October 
this year as it did during that entire 
month in 1925. It is believed that most 
buyers have their needs taken care of 
for a reasonable time and those who have 
not appear to be interested only in the 
breaks in the market. 

Prices are practically unchanged from 
the quotations of a week ago. A feature 
of the situation is the fact that sales of 
high grade fancy clears are reported at 
what is being obtained for some patent 
flour. : 

Directions Still Poor—Although one 
of the larger companies reports that 
shipping directions are holding up fairly 
weil, most mills complain that there is no 
improvement in delinquent bookings and 
that directions are not nearly sufficient 
for the volume of buiness on their books. 

The situation in clears is reported by 
some mills to be less tight, but on the 
whole it is not much changed from a 
week ago. 

Little Export Business.—An improve- 
ment is noted in inquiry from abroad, al- 
though little business has been accom- 
plished. Buyers’ ideas, however, appear 
less bearish. Some interior mills report 
inquiry for patents from Cuba. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 
Short patent, 98-Ib 


Oct. 12 Year ago 


SNES <0 onda s «aut 6 ua. $8.10@8.30 $8.30@8.65 
Standard patent ..... 7.80@8.10 8.10@8.26 
Second patent ....... 7.40@7.90 7.90@8.00 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.16@7.26 7.56@7.66 
First clear, jute*..... 6.556@6.75 6.75@7.00 
Second clear, jute*... 4.15@5.10 4.10@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.20 7.10@7.40 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.50 7.00@7.10 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN A8 


Durum millers report little improve- 
ment in the semolina situation. Sales 
are only sufficient to cover immediate 
requirements. An improvement is re- 
ported in shipping directions against old 
bookings. Durum wheat receipts arriv- 
ing at this market still run high in mois- 
ture content, due to continued rains. 
Premiums are firm and 1@2c higher. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at 4%,@4'c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent, 44,@4\c. 

In the week ending Oct. 9, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 86,627 
bbls durum products, compared with 78,- 
379, made by seven mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20% were in operation Oct. 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oat. BoP -cccccces 529,200 333,050 63 
Previous week .. 529,200 294,692 66 
Year ago ....... 522,000 377,625 72 
Two years ago... 559,800 230,796 41 
Three years ago. 561,100 309,520 56 
Four years ago.. 546,000 436,185 17 
Five years ago.. 546,000 390,635 72 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,200 bbls last week, 5,700 
in the previous week, 2,500 a year ago, 
and 11,443 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. BoD ........ 248,640 160,716 65 
Previous week .. 402,640 268,967 67 
Year ago ....... 459,640 327,589 12 
Two years ago... 424,890 269,990 64 
Three years ago. 335,040 200,226 60 
Four years ago.. 384,642 262,362 66 
Five years ago... 411,690 233,200 56 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—. 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 19256 
Sept. 11 63 69,615 220,729 262,864 6,149 2,073 
Sept. 18 63 69,640 263,617 299,423 10,614 1,310 
Sept. 25 63 69,640 260,717 816,345 4,073 4,064 
Oct, 2.. 58 67,090 268,967 289,462 6,419 1,489 
Oct. 9.. 41 41,440 160,716 193,243 1,428 2,019 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 9, 1926, with comparisons, in barrels 
(000’s omitted) : 


c—Output—, -—Exports— 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ..1,647 1,959 16 10 
St. Paul ....... 68 73 vee iy? 
Duluth-Superior. 129 181 eee oes 
OURS acs c0ens 1,261 1,757 31 18 


CHEMISTS HOLD MEETING 


More than 100 chemists and sales de- 
partment representatives of mills at- 
tended a dinner meeting of the north- 
west section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists held at the Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Oct. 8. Following 
the dinner, M. A. Gray, chief chemist of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., introduced 
Professor Harry’ Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., who spoke on the re- 
cent ruling of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture relative to the new methods of 
determining flour moisture. The text of 
his paper is to be found on page 145 of 
this issue. 

Other speakers included Dr. R. C. 
Sherwood, superintendent of the state 
testing mill, Minneapolis; Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, associate professor of biochemis- 
try, University Farm School, St. Paul; 
Julius Hortvet, chemist, of the state 
dairy and food department, St. Paul; R. 
C. Miller, chief of Federal Grain Super- 
vision, Minneapolis; H. Runkel, chief of 
the federal food and. drugs inspection 
department, Minneapolis; Dr. R. A. 
Gortner, professor of biochemistry, Uni- 
versity Farm School, St: Paul; Arthur 
Quagle, of the Creamette Co., Minneapo- 
lis. Informal discussion followed the 
speeches. Mrs. Everts, chemist, of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, St. Paul, 
and Miss Gertrude Gray, chemist, of the 
Nafzinger Baking Co., Kansas City, were 
among the guests. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTS 


At the annual election of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 7, 
Shreve M, Archer, president of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co.; was elected 
president. Other officers include John S. 
Pillsbury, first vice president; W. J. 
Russell, second vice president; directors, 
George P. Case, Charles T. Stevenson, 
H. G. Dickey, P. B. Getchell, W..C. 
Helm; board of arbitration, C. E. Lock- 


MILLER 


erby and J. H. Stadon; board of ap- 
peals, E. L. Doherty and M. W. Smith. 


NOTES 


C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, is calling 
on the trade in Indiana. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of William Morri- 
son & Son, Ltd., flour importers, Glas- 
gow, was in Minneapolis last week. 

T. O. Cunningham, president of the 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo., was in Minneapolis on Oct. 11. 

An addition to the plant of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., has been 
completed, and modern equipment in- 
stalled. 

The Midwest Milling Co., Hot Springs, 
S. D., is making improvements at its 
plant. Additional bins also have been 
installed. 

Charles T. Olson, export manager for 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is 
spending a week at the Buffalo plant of 
that company. 

W. Petrie Nicholls, of Spillers Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London, and T. W. Mitchell, 
of T. W. Mitchell, Ltd., grain, London, 
visited Minneapolis last week. ogee’ 

Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Inc., and Charles H. Meyer, Chicago 
representative, were in Minneapolis on 
Oct. 9. 

Standard cotton flour bags, 98-lb size, 
are quoted at $135.25 per M, and 49-lb 
size at $89.25, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differ- 
entials. 

The executive board of the North Da- 
kota Farmer Grain Dealers’ Association 
has chosen March 1-3 for the next con- 
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vention of that organization. The- meet- 


ing will be held at Minot. 

E. E. Palmer, chemist for the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., and 
T. W. Sanford, chemist for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., were 
in Minneapolis last week. 

The annual banquet of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis will be held at the Nicol- 
let Hotel, on Nov. 18. It is expected 
that more than 800 will attend the ban- 
quet, including delegations from St. 
Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth and 
other cities. 

Among feed men who will leave Min- 
neapolis on Oct. 16 for the convention 
of the United States Feed Distributors 
Association, to be held at Buffalo, Oct. 
18-20, will be J. R. Stuart, of the Re- 
liance Feed Co., I. B. Swanson, of the 
I. B. Swanson Co., D. G. Lowell, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., O. A. McCrea, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Rob- 
ert C. Woodworth, who will represent 
E. S. Woodworth & Co. A special train 
on the Chicago & North Western will 
take both feed men and grain men, the 
latter to attend the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association convention. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour shows little chanye, 
although one of the mills reported soine 
improvement last week. The trade is 
taking little or nothing for deferred 
needs. Shipping orders are coming in 
slowly. There is a strong demand for 
clear, but little of it to be had. Prices 
are steady, with no change reported. 

Durum flour buyers take small lots, 
with requests general for prompt ship- 


(Continued on page 156:) 


SARE VE M. ARCHER, president of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., lin- 
seed crusher, Minneapolis, and one of the youngest executives in that in- 
dustry, is the new president of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. He 


succeeds H. J. Moreton, manager of the Bartlett-Frazier Co. 
served as first vice president of the chamber during the past year. 


Mr. Archer 
He repre- 


sents the fourth generation of his family in the. manufacture of linseed oil. 
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\ FIGHT TO BE ENCOURAGED 

The wheat growers of, the Southwest 
are lighting smut in wheat a little more 
persistently this fall than they have ever 
donc before. The simple and inexpensive 
method of treating the seed with copper 
carbonate dust for the prevention of 
smut is coming into popular favor in 
praciically every wheat growing county 
of this section. 

Srut takes a heavy toll from the 
whe. crop each year. It reduces the 
yieki per acre and its spread will, in 
time seriously impair the supplies of 
milli -s. H. R. Sumner, extension crop 
spec list of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tura’ College, says that if wheat growers 
wou! select the best seed wheat avail- 
able ind make it immune from smut by 
thor. igh treatment, they would be able 
to i:crease their average yield at least 
two ushels per acre, or perhaps 20,000,- 
000 |.us for Kansas alone. 

Si. ce the combine has come into more 
il use, the menace of smut has in- 


yen 
oe d. The spores are scattered more 
wide!y over the ground, and the infection 
of a ‘ield frequently occurs. It has not 
been found practicable to treat the soil 


of the field for the prevention of smut, 
but the seed can be treated at a cost 
not to exceed 10c per acre. 

Many meetings of farmers are being 
held to demonstrate the copper carbonate 
method of treating the seed. Wheat 
growers are forming community clubs, 
and purchasing wheat treating machines. 
Many mills are putting in machines 
which they maintain on a commercial 
basis for treating the seed of those grow- 
ers in the territory from whom they 
draw supplies. Everywhere interest 
seems to be growing in providing means 
for treating seed wheat that will be 
available to every wheat grower who 
desires it. 

This is worthy work, and _ millers 
should be aggressive leaders in it, as it 
means much to their current and future 
prosperity. Smut is an _ unnecessary 
evil, and: an insidious enemy of both 
farmers and millers. 


KANSAS CITY 


The bearish sentiment that prevails 
throughout the trade ‘continues to curtail 
flour purchases. Almost without excep- 
tion, buyers of all classes will enter the 
market only when forced into it by their 
near-by needs. Few recent orders have 
been taken for delivery after Jan. 1, 
the belief apparently being general that 
prevailing prices will not hold. Most of 
the current business is in lots of 500 to 
1,000 bbls for shipment within 60 days, 
coming largely from the small or medium 
buyers. Total bookings in the Southwest 
last week averaged slightly more than 
50 per cent of the capacity of mills, with 
many under that figure and several com- 
panies approaching capacity in new sales. 

Bakery Trade Limited.—Several bak- 
ers recently have bought in moderate 
volume to supply requirements during 
the next two months. These orders were 
from the East and central states, and 
ranged from 5,000 to 10,000 bbls. The 
large bakery buyers, however, maintain 
their indifference to offerings and the 
aggregate of sales to this class of trade 
is not large, nor is the activity generally 
participated in. 

lobbing Trade Quiet.—Distributors 
are showing little interest in making pur- 
chases, and reports indicate that most 
of them have fair stocks. The smaller 
jebbing trade has failed to move sup- 
plies into consuming channels as rapidly 
as was anticipated, because of the pro- 
longed wet weather over the agricultural 
d‘striets, which has resulted in light buy- 
ing of provisions by farmers. 

Shipping Instructions Better——Ship- 
ping directions are slightly improved, al- 
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though the difference is not particularly 
noticeable in the total output. Bakers 
are more active in ordering out, a few 
of them being ahead of their contracts. 
Jobbers are slower. “Many mills in this 
section are operating at full time, and 
the average compares well with former 
years. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina.» Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 








Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Outi: 6B iviiccnces 360,660 290,557 80 
Previous week .. 360,660 286,375 79 
ZOGF OOS .occess 372,960 194,859 51 
Two years ago... 365,010 288,105 7 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 75 
KANSAS CITY 
Get. BoP waviaweds 175,500 147,829 84 
Previous week .. 175,500 141,418 80 
BOOP GRO scscecs 151,500 121,969 80 
Two years ago... 148,500 128,510 86 
Five-year average (same week)... 85 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 83 
WICHITA 
aE SY Bee 62,400 48,416 77 
Previous week .. 62,400 49,494 79 
wORP GUO cecesex 65,700 25,395 38 
Two years ago... 65,700 59,774 91 
ST. JOSEPH 
oo a eee er ee 47,400 37,831 79 
Previous week .. 47,400 48,084 101 
TOGF GMO cvosscs 47,400 37,933 80 
Two years ago... 47,400 43,883 92 
SALINA 
Ost.. BoB) «sccices 37,800 89 
Previous week .. 37,800 83 
TORPr GRO .ccecce 45,000 60 
Two years ago... 46,200 70 
ATCHISON 
Oot. BB ccvesses 29,700 28,425 95 
Previous week .. 29,700 28,130 95 
TOGP GOO. -kse cece 29,400 23,490 79 
OMAHA 
Ce, BoP cavcesns 27,300 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 86 
Bee BOO csc ccde 27,300 85 
Two years ago... 27,300 8 91 
Export Inquiry Dull.—Kansas City 


millers are receiving few inquiries from 
abroad, and hardly any that are work- 
able. Interior southwestern plants are 
faring somewhat better, a few of them 
reporting comparatively good sales. This 
is particularly true of southern Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas mills. Latin Amer- 
ica bought sparingly in small lots last 
week, but mills without established 
brands there did not share in the busi- 
ness. 

Clears.—Clears are irregular and their 
price range is wider. Sales of fancy 
first clear were made last week as high 
as $6 bbl, bulk, Kansas City, while others 
were as low as $5.45. Curtailment was 
noticed in both domestic and export de- 
mand, resulting in somewhat larger of- 
ferings. Second clear is still scarce, and 
its position is strong. 

Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 9, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.40@7.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $7@7.40; 
straight, $6.65@7.05; first clear, $5.60 
@6.10; second clear, $4.90@5.40; low 
grade, $4.80@5. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
Oct. 3-9 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 28 fair, and 30 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 


27,205 bbls last week, 31,577 in the pre- 
vious week, 7,110 a year ago and 85,581 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Galveston cleared 4,818,053 bus wheat 
for export in September, making 28,- 
737,411 since July 1. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
the Chase Bag Co., Chicago, visited mill- 
ers in the Southwest last week. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, spent part of last week in the South- 
west. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas .City, is 
making a fortnight’s trip through eastern 
territory. 

Some parts of Kansas received 20.10 
inches of rain in October, the heaviest 
monthly amount recorded at any place 
in the state since 1845. 


C. R. Heaney, manager of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Kansas City, will not 
return to his office until Nov. 1 or later. 
He is making an extensive visit to the 
markets of the central states and the 
East. 


Arthur S. Walters has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, on transfer from George W. 
Higby, deceased. He will assist Stan- 
ley G. Cronin in the Kansas City office 
of the Rocky Mountain Grain & Commis- 
sion Co., Denver. 

Sales of southwestern flour in New 
York City are larger this year than in 
any previous recent one, Samuel Knigh- 
ton said in Kansas City last week. Mr. 
Knighton, who is head of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, flour dealérs, New York, vis- 
ited connections in the Southwest re- 
cently. 

In the Kansas wheat harvest this year 
it is estimated that at least 8,500 com- 
bine harvester-threshers were used, an 
increase of about 3,500 over the previous 
year. It is generally anticipated that 
the number will again be materially in- 
creased next harvest in Kansas and the 
Texas panhandle. 

Local corn specialists expect a consid- 
erable movement of corn from central 
and northern Oklahoma to Kansas City 
this season, probably starting in about a 
month. Oklahoma has an exceptionally 
good crop, and the usual outlet to Texas 
will not be available for several months 
because of another large crop in that 
state. 

Oscar T. Cook, manager of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from the East. While the 
visit was principally for business pur- 
poses, he attended the world series games 
in New York and St. Louis. A number 
of millers from Kansas City and the in- 
terior Southwest went to St. Louis to 
see the three games played there. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., will return 
late this week from Pinckneyville, IIl., 
where he has been since his return from 
the East after the convention of the 
American Bakers Association. Jay B. 
M. Wilcox, sales manager for the Is- 
mert-Hincke company, will be back in 
Kansas City at about the same time. 
He has been calling on buyers in eastern 
territory. 


“The only sale of major importance 
we have made during the past two weeks 
was to a baker who liked present pre- 
miums, but had little confidence in fu- 
tures,” an officer in a large southwest- 
ern milling concern says. “He bought a 
round lot of flour and sold wheat op- 
tions against it. We find bearish senti- 
ment almost universal among the larger 
buyers.” 


The semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League will not be held 
the day before the directors of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation meet in Chica- 
go on Oct. 29, C. V. Topping, secretary 
of the former organization, announces. 
No definite date has been set, but ar- 
rangements will probably be made to 
have it in Kansas City during the pro- 
duction of “The Miracle,” late in No- 
vember and early in December. 


Phillip S. Teller and Jefferson Myers, 
members of the United States Shipping 
Board, held a meeting with millers and 
other exporters in Kansas City last week 
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for the purpose of determining their at- 
titude toward the organization and of 
hearing the shippers’ recommendations 
for future service. The meeting was 
part of a general survey which will be 
concluded in time to present the recom- 
mendations to Congress next January. 


ATCHISON - 


Flour business improved on last week’s 
decline, there being considerable inquiry 
from the small jobbing trade for “fill- 
in” requirements. A few round lots are 
also going to bakers, most of whom have 
adopted a strictly hand-to-mouth buying 
policy. Some of the local mills are book- 
ing their capacity. Shipping instructions 
are active, and production is near to 
capacity. Export demand is light. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 9, basis cotton 98's, Missouri 
River: hard wheat short patent $7.20@ 
7.40 bbl, straight $6.90@7.10, first clear 
$5.75@5.80; soft wheat short patent $7 
@7.20, straight $6.70@6.90, first clear 
$5.75@6. 

NOTES 

H, T. Shaeffer, export manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., is on a 10-day trip to 
the central states. 

Planting of wheat is progressing stead- 
ily in this section of Kansas. A much 
larger acreage will be planted this year 
than last. 

The trade in the East has booked a 
great deal of flour, but many buyers 
would be active on substantial declines, 
according to E. B. Hackney, secretary- 
treasurer of the Blair Milling Co., who 
has returned from a trip in that terri- 
tory. The general opinion is that flour 
is on a fairly low basis, he said. 


HUTCHINSON 
An increase in domestic business was 
experienced last week. The market 


showed little strength, but buyers are 
not in a hurry to book. Shipping direc- 
tions are very poor, mills running at 
about one half of capacity. There is no 
foreign business, bids being out of line. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, Oct. 9: short patent, $7.35@7.75 


bbl; straight, $6.95@7.25; first clear, 
$6.10@6.75, 
NOTES 
Mrs. Jean M. Lowry, the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co.’s Indiana representa- 


tive, is seriously ill. 

P. H. Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
is on a business trip to Illinois and Iowa. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis for the world series 
games. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., made a business trip to Kansas City 
recently. 

Wiley T. Hawkins, division sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., spent last week end at Webb City, 
Mo., visiting the mills’ Missouri repre- 
sentative, George W. Lott. 


OKLAHOMA 

Rains last week delayed shipping 
specifications and business, so far as 
shipments were concerned, was not as 
good as in the previous week. However, 
some millers said that trade was better 
than is usual at this time of the year. 
Few new orders were taken, either in the 
domestic or export markets. Dealers’ 
stocks are still of fair size. European 
dealers bought heavily early in the sea- 
son, and they are not ready to buy 
again. What southwestern mills may ex- 
pect later in the year from European 
dealers depends largely on the price and 
quality of the new Canadian crop flour. 
Prices remained unchanged again last 
week, soft wheat short patent selling on 
Oct. 9 at $8.20 bbl, and hard wheat short 
patent at $8. 





NOTES 

James Mann has completed and put 
into operation a baking plant at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, with a daily capacity of 12,- 
000 loaves. 

In a letter sent recently to a Texas 
newspaper, Jule G. Smith, president of 
the Fort Worth (Texas) Elevator Co., 
recommends that farmers of Texas in- 
crease seeding of dependable fall and 
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winter grain 100 pre cent over last year. 
He says the soil never was finer for 
these crops. 

The queen of the Texas-Oklahoma fair 
recently held at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
was Miss Sibil Kell, daughter of Frank 
Kell, president of the Wichita Falls 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


WICHITA 


Reports of local millers vary as to 
sales last week. One reports sales of 
about 50 per cent of capacity, while oth- 
ers claim an improvement in demand. 
Shipping directions have improved con- 
siderably. Export demand is fairly 
good, with bookings to Europe and the 
West Indies reported. Prices, basis 98- 
lb cottons, Kansas City, Oct. 8: short 
patent, $8@8.10 bbl; straight, $7.50@ 
7.60; clears, $6.60. 

NOTES 

C. C. Perry, flour dealer, Perry, Okla., 
visited the local mills last week. 

C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., attended the world’s series game in 
St. Louis on Oct. 6 and then visited the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, before returning home. 


SALINA 


There was a decrease in flour sales 
last week, millers reporting business 
but fair; and shipping directions slow. 
There is a disposition among buyers to 
stay close to needs. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 7, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98's: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10@ 
7.30, 

NOTES 

W. C. Nichols, who has been with the 
Santa Fe Railroad here, has accepted 
a position as traffic manager at the West- 
ern Star Mill Co. 

J. J. Vanier, manager of the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., and of the Western 
Star Mill Co., spent last week in St. 
Louis, where he attended the world series 
games. 

R. W. Pratt, representing the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Kansas City, spent 
the week in Salina preparing the equip- 
ment of the Weber Flour Mills Co. for 
operation. The mill started, Oct. 9, on 
a half-time basis. The Ellsworth Mill 
will not be operated this season. 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in July and August, 1926, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): cr July—_ -August— 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts ... 7 1 ee 3 
DEEN ccceveeece 118 69 ee 
448 








New York ....... 648 429 1,699 
Philadelphia ..... 130 7 1,014 15 
Maryland ........ 402 12) «1,116 143 
WEEE. os oseccss oe 10 ee 38 
a... QPPPPrrrere ses 1 1 
BEORENO cccccececes 28 9 ee 7 
New Orleans .... 196 102 612 198 
PP eee rr eee 331 4 
Galveston ........ 12,102 59 14,972 330 
San Antonio ..... 2 5 156 5 
Bl PASO cccccsces ee 1 ee oe 
APIBOBR oc cccccess 1 1 ee 1 
Los Angeles ..... Tr 1 2 1 
San Francisco..... 43 37 92 37 
COMOR cccicscces 1,328 41 3,666 58 
Washington ...... 404 76 417 144 
Montana and Ida- 

BO secedecdvesen oss -é ee 1 
Duluth-Superior .. 537 347 
Wisconsin ........ ees 275 ee 
Michigan ........ 666 1 36 6 
SEE. seccceoes 77 «- 4,073 oe 
Terre rriey oe 219 es 
Porto Rico ....... ee 2 

WOCRED sccvsives 16,083 793 28,995 1,442 


Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in July and 
August, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000's omitted): 
July August 
Maine and New Hampshire... 3 eee 


ETRRTRERTLEL ERLE Ee 70 84 
Oe aver beep eb oeeeubces 59 6 
GD bs cbcccedcsseacdes 35 

DUNE vedesdegccersect'cciag 118 

DT =: nie 60-6) 400.0.00.0:0.60004 as 6 
SEO: nocccnesseesoese 521 656 
COED 3.5530 euwe pes ne ees 40 4 
TE hb wate wis'bae b06 iC ee 8 12 11 
SE. aia sk e0 be 6 0 0.6 000 &A 3 2 
DT NOGD 6 oc cbcceceds éeen 3 2 
CUED ccc cicvcereccese 35 60 
DOD shesescctcsect eos 21 15 
OPAPP etree 33 18 
Duluth-Superior ............. 1 2 
DET S00 ccceprbcsodoeses 4 eve 
DE Ch% 0¢6.c0dwkews cabanas 171 217 
0 SEP ree ee 99 56 
| PPS eee 1 








Totals 
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ST. LOUIS 


New ‘business is difficult to obtain. 
Mills are grinding on old orders, but 
some trouble is experienced in obtaining 
shipping instructions. The uncertain 
action of the wheat market during the 
latter part of last week further discour- 
aged buyers from making future book- 
ings. Flour prices are somewhat lower, 
in keeping with the grain market. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand for soft 
wheat flour was limited last week, and 
confined to orders for immediate ship- 
ment to fill in depleted stocks. The situ- 
ation of the cotton farmers in the South 
is having a depressing effect upon busi- 
ness in that locality, and it is not likely 
that any ‘marked improvement will be 
noted until the outlook there is brighter. 
Shipping instructions are fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Buying of hard 
wheat flour is strictly on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Buyers are perturbed at 
the action of the wheat market and are 
waiting further declines. Price conces- 
sions by mills have little effect in stimu- 
lating buying. Shipping instructions are 
hard to obtain, except when stocks are 
utterly depleted. 

Export Trade.—Business is practically 
at a standstill, except in South and Latin 
America, where some buying is being 
done for immediate requirements. Euro- 
peans are not inclined to buy, even at 
reduced prices, evidently preferring to 
await the free movement of the Cana- 
dian crop. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 9: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.40 bbl, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.40@6.75, first 
clear $5.50@6; spring first patent $7.60 
@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50, first 
clear $6.50@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Get. BoD casisccssccseocsece 32,200 50 
Previous week ........ss. 36,100 56 
VORP AHO ccccocscccvecsoce 42,900 67 
TWO years ABO ....seseees 32,200 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Oat. BoB ceccevvcccccccsese 59,300 68 
Previous week .......6.+. 61,000 70 
VOAF BHO coccccccccccccccs 44,900 62 
Two years AGO .....eeeeee 46,400 63 


NOTES 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
was closed on Oct. 12. 

L. R. Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was on ’change 
last week. 

W. J. Mensendieck, president of the 
Mensendieck Grain Co., Kansas City, 
visited St. Louis last week. 


George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis last week. 


The City Club was selected as the 
piece for the fall meeting of the St. 

uis Flour Club, which will be held on 
Oct. 14. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
stopped in St. Louis last week en route 
to the East. 


Peter Derlien, Texas representative of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is now general representative 
for that mill and will visit other states. 

Two commissioners of the United 
States Shipping Board will conduct a 
hearing in St. Louis, Oct. 25, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining material for, a report 


ST-BOuIS: 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, MANAGER 


215 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Correspondents at Memphis and New Orleans 
Cable Address: “Palmking” 
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to Congress showing the needs of the 
American merchant marine. 

The membership of the Merchants’ 
Exchange will vote, Oct. 11, on the ques- 
tion of appropriating funds to assist 
local hay dealers if they are successful 
in obtaining the 1927 annual convention 
of the National Hay Association. 

The outing and dinner of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club, which was to have been 
held at the Rock Springs Country Club, 
Alton, Ill., Sept. 28, but was postponed 
because of inclemeéat weather, is being 
held at the same place on Oct. 13. The 
fall golf tournament will be played in 
the afternoon. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Demand for flour is quiet for future 
delivery, but very good for spot stocks. 
Many bakers have sufficient on hand to 
last several months. Inquiries from 
abroad are better, and there was an im- 
provement in exports last week. In- 
quiries from England and Germany were 
received, and some round lots were sold 
to several European countries. Latin 
America continued to show interest in 
New Orleans offerings, and shipments to 
the tropics improved. 

Flour prices, Oct. 7: 





o— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.85 $7.40 $8.25 
95 per cent ....... 8.10 7.10 7.70 
100 per cent ...... 7.76 6.70 7.25 
GOS. ntesvecess 7.45 6.45 6.95 
DUE GORE ccccess cove 6.15 6.10 
Second clear ..... esee 5.85 6.35 


Semolina, 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 7: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 40 Manchester .... 250 
Amsterdam ...13,700 Manzanillo .... 1,650 
Antwerp ...... 9,000 Matanzas ..... 2,852 
AFOCTBO 4c c0cce 75 Mayaguez ..... 465 
RRCGTS crccceve 25 Mollendo ...... 265 
Barranquilla .. 159 Nuevitas ...... 675 
Bluefields ..... SIO Gale cecccccsce 1,800 
Bridgetown 350 Panama City .. 3,255 
Caibarien ..... 930 Paramaribo ... 750 
Cardenas ...... 925 Pointe-&a-Pitre.. 1,125 
Cartagena ..... 100 PONCE ..cccccce ,135 
COIR ceccccece 33 Progreso ...... 250 
Cienfuegos .... 575 Puerto Barrios. 2,069 
CORRE eccccccce 1,102 Puerto Cabello. 1,550 
Cozumel ....... 256 Puerto Colombia 325 
Cristobal ...... 200 Puerto Cortez.. 250 
WRMMO occcscns 157 Puerto Limon.. 380 
Fort de France. 233 Port au Prince. 1,350 
Frontera ...... 476 Rotterdam .... 3,600 
Guantanamo ... 750 Rio de Janeiro. 3,488 
Guatemala City 3,426 Salaverry ...... 250 
Guayaquil ..... 529 San Jose ...... 1,327 
HQVGNG 2.0000. .207 San Juan ..... 4,190 
Kingston ...... 4,800 Santiago ...... 3,135 
La Libertad ... 584 Santos ........ 27,115 
Lamentine Bay. 500 Tumaco ....... 62 
La Trinite .... 600 Tampico ...... 300 
Liverpool ..... 3,000 Vera Cruz ..... 5,225 
London ....... 13,499 


A total of 37,069 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the port of 
New Orleans during the seven days end- 
ed Oct. 7, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 6,701 
bags; Colon, 600; Cristobal, 200; San 
Jose, 1,827; Panama City, 500; Kings- 
ton, 1,600; Lucia, 25; Guatemala City, 
8,426; Puerto Cabello, 100; Puerto Co- 
lombia, 325; Cartagena, 100; Guayaquil, 
2,129; Salaverry, 250; La Libertad, 334; 
Santiago, 1,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 200; Puerto Cortez, 250; 
Tampico, 200; Vera Cruz, 2,850. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,350; Vera Cruz, 250; Panama 
City, 2,100. 

Munson Line: Manzanillo, 1,650; Guan- 
tanamo, 750; Cienfuegos, 575; Santiago, 
475; Matanzas, 2,852; Cardenas, 925; 
Caibarien, 930; Nuevitas, 675; Havana, 
2,050. 

The monthly report of the grain divi- 
sion of the Board of Trade shows a total 
of 1,508,989 bus wheat sent through this 
port in September, compared with 284,- 
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841 in September, 1925; the corn. move. 
ment was 252,389 bus, contrasted with 
429,272 in 1925, and the oats movement 
totaled 156,612 bus, against 81,107. 
Receipts and sales of rice were satis. 
factory last week, but it was said that 
buyers are disposed to go slowly, ap. 
parently expecting some recession jp 
prices when the heavy receipts of Blue 
Rose arrive. The following figures were 
posted, Oct. 7, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pocket; 

a ee 184,047 105,888 

Same period, 1925 ........ 265,641 43,815 
Sales— 

Beambeh 00. Gat... vc cesecee 46,803 101,205 

Same period, 1926 ........ 55,188 161,019 


NOTES 


Harry Staley, of the Staley Milling Co, 
Kansas City, was in New Orleans last 
week. 

Joseph Reuther, New Orleans baker, 
has returned from visiting relatives in 
Germany. 

W. D. Currie, of the Astoria (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills Co., was in New Orleans 
last week. 

J. D. Journee has returned from a 
business trip in southern Louisiana in the 
interests of the Orleans Flour Co. 

Mr. Cameron, representing the Bowen- 
Ogelsby Milling Co., Independence, Mo, 
and Larned, Kansas, was a recent visitor. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the Board of Trade, 
was recently married to Miss Florence 
Hiteshew, New Orleans. 

J. S. Waterman, Sr., is visiting the 
branches of the Interstate Wholesale 
Grocery Co. in Mississippi and Louisi«na, 
Mr. Waterman is president of this com- 
pany. 

John Sanford, superintendent of the 
Public Grain Elevator, Harry Daunoy, 
of C. B. Fox & Co., G. P. Gainnie, of 
the Langenberg Grain Co., and Jaines 
Thomas, went to St. Louis to see the 
opening games of the world series. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





MEMPHIS 


The flour market is quiet, business 
being confined to absolute necessities 
Conditions in the cotton market cause 4 
general holding off, and jobbing distrib- 
utors apparently are not trying to en- 
courage buying. Cotton prices are s 
low that producers are not free sellers, 
while various plans are offering to stay 
the decline, which has already gone be- 
low cost of production. The crop is 
turning out much larger than expected, 
and low prices have held up harvesting. 
Business has been so light that many mill 
representatives have had no new quota- 
tions, but old ones have been shaded 
slightly for hard winters and springs. 

Quotations, Oct. 7, basis 98's, f.o.b, 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.90@8.40 bbl, standard patent 
$7.15@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.40@7.80, standard patent $7.10@7.30; 
spring short patent $8.50@8.65, standard 
patent $7.85@8.35; western soft patent 
$7.10@7.15; semihard patent, $6.50; 
blended patent, 95 per cent, $7.10@7.2i. 


NOTES 


W. H. Staley, of the Staley Mfg. Co, 
Decatur, IIll., was here last week. 

Harvey B. Smith, Minneapolis, visited 
the local offices of the Pillsbury Flow 
Mills Co. last week. 

Frank D. Jackson, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and dealer in 
flour and feed, Tampa, Fla., was a re- 
cent visitor to this market. 

Milton H. Hunt, vice president of the 
Oliver-Finne Co., wholesale grocer, and 
member of the board of directors of the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge line, died last 
week of ptomaine poisoning. 

Georce WiILLiaMson. 





SPERRY FLOUR CO. PLANS 
NEW BUILDINGS AT FRESNO 


Los Ancexes, Cat.—The Sperry Flout 
Co. branch at Fresno, Cal., is planning 
the erection of a new warehouse and of 
fice building. The present Sperry prop 
erty has been offered for sale. An official 
has stated that, when the property is 
sold, plans for a new structure will be 
prepared, 
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THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 

Henry Ford has definitely adopted the 
five-day week. His announcement has 
been accompanied by a rather altruistic 
statement of his reasons, and has occa- 
sioned considerable outside comment. 
However, according to many close ob- 
servers in this section, who have been 
in a position to follow the trend of his 
affa rs, Mr. Ford’s move is the result of 
an economic compulsion, and represents 
his «fort to adapt himself to a new con- 
dition in his business. 

Fr some time business men have been 
wondering what he would do next. Only 
rt time ago they were apparently 
g forward to a production of 10,- 
Hitherto, it has always 


a si 
look 
000 cars a day. 


been possible to increase the production 
frou time to time, and the point of sat- 
uraton seemed never to be _ reached. 
Naturally, that could not go on for ever. 
The time has now arrived when sales 
have forced a decline in production. 
Defi:.ite figures are not available, as they 
are never published by this company, but 
it is no secret in Detroit that Ford fac- 
tories were running on a basis of five 


days a week, or less, several times last 
year, in spite of a strong bid for public 
favor by changing models. 

Other manufacturers have sufficiently 
approached the low price of the Ford 
car (o endanger the field hitherto dom- 
inated by Mr. Ford. The country is so 
prosperous and people are so profitably 
employed that they can afford to pay a 
little more than is required for the Ford 
car, and get one more to their taste. 
“Anything but a Ford” has become the 
cult of some buyers. 

So Henry Ford, it seems, at last has 
been forced to face a situation resem- 
bling that which is encountered by other 
manufacturers. Hitherto his business 
has been in a class by itself, virtually 
a monopoly, fortified by increasing de- 
mand and production, efficient operation, 
low cost, a purchasing power that almost 
dictated prices of materials, big profits 
in spite of low selling price, and con- 
stantly expanding capital. 

It has been rumored that Mr. Ford 
might meet the situation by broadening 
his field and adding other models. So 
far he has not done so. He has the repu- 
tation of doing the unexpected, and has 
lived up to it in his five-day week an- 
nouncement. It remains to be seen to 
what extent this will really solve his 
problem. 

It has served, at least, to raise the 
question of the five-day week, and its 
economic soundness for general applica- 
tion to industry. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has voiced support of the 
principle, as might be expected. It has 
been suggested by more than one miller 
as a solution of the problems of over- 
capacity, overproduction and unprofit- 
ableness of operation in the flour milling 
industry. What is the use of the five-day 
week, it has been asked, when the indus- 
try is not operating better than 60 per 
cent of capacity as it is? 

It has been felt that, in order to have 
any appreciable effect, five-day operation 
would have to be universally adopted in 
milling, and that this could not be ac- 
complished. Men with practical experi- 
ence and knowledge of the business, and 
of all the factors involved, have not had 
sufficient faith in the possibility of bring- 
ing it about to come out in the open and 
advocate its adoption. It may be con- 
ceded that it might possibly provide 
seme relief, at least for a time. But pro- 
diction always crowds hard on con- 
sumption, and probably always will. It 
is restrained only by the force of neces- 
sity and compulsion, as in Henry Ford’s 
case. It is comparatively easy for Mr. 
Ford to go to a five-day week, because 
is in a class by himself, and that is 
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why it has never been fair to make com- 
parisons of his industry with others. 

Capacity which has been destroyed, ab- 
solutely put out of commission, through 
competition or otherwise, is gone. It 
ceases to be a potential factor. It has 
been killed off in a struggle for exist- 
ence. It is the natural way to bring 
about an adjustment, it has always op- 
erated and probably always will, and 
sentiment has no place in it. Artificial 
expedients are temporary, although they 
may have a beneficial effect for a time. 

A recent survey made by the writer of 
the more important mills in the leading 
milling states showed a daily capacity of 
85,395 bbls discontinued since the war, 
against an increase of 23,985 during the 
same period, a net reduction of 61,410 
bbls. Yet in spite of this decrease of 
operating capacity, conditions have not 
noticeably improved, going to show that 
there still remains far too much capac- 
ity. The Miller’s Almanack for 1926 es- 
timated the total daily capacity of the 
country as of Jan. 1, 1926, at 1,045,295 
bbls, and the principle of five-day opera- 
tion universally adopted would therefore 
effect a theoretical reduction of 174,322 
bbls, but its actual effect on production 
is open to question. 


TOLEDO 


While business with the mills cannot 
be described as dull, it is not brisk, and 
is in marked contrast to the snap which 
characterized it following the harvest. 
Reports vary, occasional mills reporting 
business as very good, but it is apparent 
that the business as a whole cannot be 
described as better than fair, with sales 
being made irregularly to established 
trade. 

Many mills’ customers already have 
flour booked which will not be taken out 
before Jan. 1. Unusually heavy book- 
ings were made this year, and so far 
there has been no particular complaint 
about directions. No curtailment of out- 
put on this account has occurred, and 
hence millers may be doing a very satis- 
factory shipping business, although they 
are not actually selling much flour. 

That is the reason why millers can 
view the present comparative quiet with 
so much complacency. A wave of bear- 
ishness seems to have obsessed the trade 
recently, and many are looking for lower 
prices. The decline in the price of cotton 
to half its former high level is supposed 
to have had an influence in bringing 
about weakness in the stock and wheat 
markets. The estimated $300,000,000 
shrinkage in the value of the cotton crop 
will affect the purchasing power of the 
South and may mean some curtailment 
or slowness in purchasing flour, and this 
is one of the leading markets for soft 
winter wheat flour. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 8, at $6.60@6.75 
bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


NOTES 


The executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association soon will fix a 
date for the fall meeting. 


John H. Taylor, treasurer of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., has 
returned home from Atlantic City. 


H. L. Folkerth, Greenville, Ohio, dem- 
onstrator for The Fleischmann Co., Cin- 
cinnati, operated on recently for appen- 
dicitis, is getting along well. 

C. E. Price, representing the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, was in To- 
ledo, calling on the trade, Oct. 8. 

W. J. Grover, manager of the Excel- 
sior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, and 
J. B. Rosenbaum, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
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handles this mill’s account in Ohio, to- 
gether with that of the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., called at this 
office on Oct. 6. . 

Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, was on ’change Oct. 4, and reports 
business as exceptionally good. 

Clarence Wheeler, formerly salesman 
for the National Milling Co. for a num- 
ber of years, has bought an interest in 
the bakery of Walton Bros., Toledo. 

Toledo flour stocks on Oct. 1, 1926, 
were reported by the Produce Exchange 
as 11,515 bbls, compared with 23,762 on 
Sept. 1, 1926, and 27,540 on Oct. 1, 1925. 

H. B. Moore, flour broker, Nashville, 
Tenn., has taken over the accounts of 
the late R. A. Hanley, who died on Sept. 
4, and has changed the style of his busi- 
ness to H. B. Moore & Co., with offices at 
117 Fifth Avenue North. Mr. Moore 
was formerly connected with the Ford 
Flour Co. for 15 years. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

0 RA EE Se ere er 45,900 93% 
PrevieG® Week ..cccccccce 45,500 95 
We En Venee doeneccesdes 42,900 89 
DwWe FORTS ABO cccccecccce 45,500 95 
Three years ago .......... 39,800 83 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Cee. BoD coccvccsces 73,950 49,847 66 
Previous week .... 46,110 25,412 55 
FOOF ABO cccccccce 59,310 42,570 72 

Two years ago..... 60,060 45,024 74% 
Three years ago... 86,700 54,613 63 

EVANSVILLE 


Inquiries for the higher grades of 
flour lagged last week, more attention 
being paid to the low grades, which were 
in excellent demand. Most inquiries and 
acceptances were for export. Jobbers 
shied from the slight advance made be- 
cause of the higher price of wheat. A 
decreased inquiry from bakers furthered 
the slump. Flour prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 8, f.o.b., Evansville, 98- 
Ib cottons: best patent $8 bbl, straights 
$6.50; Kansas hard, $8; clears in jutes, 
first $5.50, second $5.25. 


NOTES 


Donald Wallace, of the Wallace Mill- 
ing Co., Huntingburg, was here last week. 


Joseph Craig, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Cadick Milling 
Co., Grandview, was here last week. 


Patrons of a public school abutting on 
the Walsh Baking Co.’s property are 
averse to a proposed enlargement of the 
plant. They want the school board to 
purchase the property to enlarge the 
school’s playgrounds. 


W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was im- 
proved last week, new sales being larger, 
and specifications on contracts being fair. 
Running time at mills increased, with 
output falling below the average for this 
period for the past three years. Mills 
were operating about two thirds of ca- 
pacity as compared with three fourths 
one year ago. The general tone of busi- 
ness was quiet, the disposition of buyers 
being to purchase moderate quantities 
for current needs. 

Soft winter wheat flours remained 
firm, mills not having advanced quota- 
tions to a parity with recent upward 
movement of wheat. Quotations, Oct. 9: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.50@8.75; standard patent, $7.50@ 
7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, 
$6.25@6.75. 

Rehandlers reported quiet demand for 
Minnesota and western flours, though 
bakers have made some important pur- 
chases, and have liberal stocks of flour. 
Prices, Oct. 9: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.50@9; hard winter wheat short patent, 
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$7.75@8.25; 30@50c 
lower. 


Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


standard grades, 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Ce Be eas oc ce 171,120 115,547 67.5 

Previous week 170,820 109,639 64.1 

BOP GMO: sic cece 167,520 119,879 71.5 

Two years ago... 136,720 107,734 79.4 

Three years ago. 207,780 150,192 72.2 
NOTES 


Vernon S. Tupper, general manager of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the finance committee of 
Christ Episcopal Church, Nashville. 

Henry Finch, formerly in the grain 
business in Nashville, died recently at 
his home in Greenwood, Miss. Mr. Finch 
was senior member of the old firm of 
Finch, Smith & Co., Nashville. 


Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade has been unusually 
quiet for a week. Virginia and Mary- 
land flours, straight grades, were offered 
at $7.20@7.45 bbl, and were in fair de- 
mand, although no large orders were re- 
ported. Quotations, Oct. 8: northwest- 
ern spring top patents $8.75@9.20, sec- 
ond patents $8.10@8.35; Kansas top pat- 
ents, family grades $8.20@8.50, second 
patents $7.70@8; winter wheat top pat- 
ents $6.95@7.25, second patents $6.60@ 
6.90. 

NOTES 


S. M. Briggs, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., recently called on 
the flour trade in this section. 


D. Pender, former head of the D. 
Pender Grocery Co., which was taken 
over in January by a syndicate headed 
by Colvin & Co., New York, has formed 
an association with T. S. Southgate, head 
of the Southgate interests, in forming the 
Southgate Brokerage Co., to handle gro- 
ceries, feeds, and kindred commodities. 


Joseru A. Lesiie, Jr. 





Canada—August Exports 














Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
August, 1926, as officially reported: 

Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom - 172,611 7,822,341 
Umsted Btates ....ccccces 1,030 483,673 
Newfoundland ........ SG,888 evsecce 
DOFROGES ocrcccecesecses Geese  cevece 
SEE aw eens ecseee 13,397 180 
Trinidad, Tobago ..... . 6) er 
Other B. W. Indies ..... 15,429 
British East Africa ..... _—  ‘seseae 
British South Africa.... 3,667 7,884 
British West Africa..... —— 8 =i hee ew 
REGGE 66:6 00 0009-060 eves 7s —=—S—~S«S HW 
DEE, 60's 0:4.0:00.6 60:0.06.5 - ee 
British Honduras ....... 690 sn awees 
British Guiana ......... SG0RG 8 ss cv ws 
Pre eee ee eee aaa 
Sree eee 6,666 i ....6.. 
Pe rear keer 
CRUEGUEE cxdccesecancceds sames 13,665 
Czechoslovakia ......... 3. Serer 
CE 289-5 0666462 0004.08 ‘ Tees «aw bo Be 
POE Swoceceesecccnce§ § eves 503,806 
RPONEIIEES accncsvectecess 13,794 16,000 
Dutch East Indies ...... Sh 8 resnes 
Dutch West Indies...... Sn: - ¢geawe 
Dutch Guiana .......... i, ar re 
DED Mabe d ve seweweoness SQG8 8 8 sstsee 
BONE. Seve pecicovoces ore ree 
a eee TTT *, ; STITT ET 
French Guiana ........ . 8 ewewde 
French West Indies ... L075 8 cevcers 
SE 96.6 o 6-4 06-6 6 sss e 36,338 301,446 
EP cee — #4 £#akees 
Pn” 5 ensee6eas ee ae 0 —té“<( 
GPOOGO ccc sccsessescces OS Ree Tere 
CPURCOUNEER. cc ccccccecses —— =f eke es 
EE g.0'0 00 Oes 0002 00% 0.0% S355 8 «cxeene 
| re ee és GEO «seecs 
Irish Free State ........ 11,898 88,000 
P< 4S 6 w eee ee es 600205 aie 101,576 
BENE, cewesccceaseecese . whessa 
Netherlands ............ 1,059 195,757 
New Zealand ........... ) | Srrerer 
BOROEED. Seweccsereeceness ee es 
POO woneccscevstséace eh error Se 
Portuguese Africa ...... ——.  *seevecs 
Philippine Islands ...... ee ae 
PAMAMR ceccsccccccecece e | errr re 
TOMER sc ccccsciosensece me. Csewese 
San Domingo ........... lL 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 1,054 80 
BWOGOR ccccvscscucccce ae. ¢saaee 
VOMOSUOIR 2 nes ccsccccecs | rere 

DOORS scons cctntseeapes 459,412 9,540,857 

; 100 Ibs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
TG DGGE. wc ccces: e0ces 37,952 
United States .......... 157,430 182 
WIOPURMGR ccc cccccccseae 3,495 12 
British Guiana ......... 10 296 
British South Africa ... iat Se 1,491 
British West Indies .... 85 212 
Newfoundland ......... 237 52 
Irish Free State ........ «....- 2,664 
Other countries ........ 6 76 

WOR ave cccsccccress 161,263 42,937 
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bake the same, for Quaker Fiour is always 
the same. 

Quaker Flour is best for afl 

om aig ta 
hourly to our ia baked 
day in our own bake-dhop. Tat i¢y 
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Testing the -Ynterest of 


Mill Advertising 


By Cfred B. Porter 


ment 
isn’t interesting, it isn’t read. 


wasted, 





paper, and say to him: “Well, we suppose your circulation 
Must be a lot of people who are buying 


is jumping up. 


the paper now to read our advertisements.” The news- 
And 
yet countless advertisements for flour or other milling 


paper circulator would think the miller was crazy. 


products are prepared and turned over to the newspaper 


without ever being considered from the standpoint 
of whether they are going to have any interest for 
housewives or bakers. 

One of the most striking suggestions that has 
been made about the necessity for having advertise- 
ments interesting came out in the course of an ad- 
dress made before Philadelphia advertising men by 
G. Lynn Sumner. Assuming that his hearers had 
purchased space in local newspapers, he pointed 
out, as reported in Printers’ Ink, what they were 
up against: 

“Remember this: the people who buy that paper 
will buy it for one definite purpose—to get the 
news. And it will be full of news. Your copy will 
be in direct competition for attention with the re- 
ports of the most dramatic events the community 
and the world have experienced in the last 24 hours. 

“Let us follow that idea of the drama for a mo- 
ment. The pages of your newspaper are really noth- 
ing more or less than a succession of stages upon 
which will be played a succession of dramatic offer- 
ings. There are 20 to 50 stages arrayed side by side. 
The audience is the whole public which reads that 
newspaper—10,000 or 50,000 or 100,000 in as many 
seats. They have bought tickets of admission by pur- 
chasing that paper, and are ready to see the show. 

“One of these stages you have rented for the day 
and on that stage you are to present your offering, and 
if you are to attract and interest that audience you 
must present something as gripping and interesting 
and moving as the adjacent stages provide.” 


HAT sounds like a large order for the milling 
company, doesn’t it? In fact, it’s a bit alarming 
to think that you have to compete with some of the 
big news happenings of the day in order to get the 
housewife’s attention. But it isn’t the size of the event 
that counts. The more personal it is to her, the more 
important it seems. Two paragraphs about a meeting 
of the club to which she belongs is bigger news to the 
average woman than three columns about an earth- 


HAT makes a milling company’s advertise- 
interesting? If the advertisement 
If it isn’t 
read, the money paid out for the space is 
Suppose a milling company were 
to go to the circulation manager of a news- 
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quake on the other side of the globe. This trait among 
women—of preferring to read about the things close 
to home—is capitalized to advantage by the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. It runs, in various cities 
and towns in its territory, a series of advertisements 
under the caption of “I Wonder What Flour My 
Grocer’s Wife Uses?” , 











HESE advertisements are illustrated with actual 

portraits of actual grocers’ wives. It is a varia- 
tion of one of the oldest forms of advertising—the 
testimonial. But it gives the local color that is so 
valuable in advertising foodstuffs. Besides, it is the 
most direct line in helping the dealer; it couples up 
his store with local interest. 

Therefore, the thing that, above all else, makes a 
milling company’s advertising interesting to prospec- 
tive customers is to show an understanding of their 
viewpoints. This is well illustrated by Tim Thrift, 
who tells the old story of- the horse that strayed away 
and could not be found until a simple-minded boy 
came along and offered to find him. 

“The boy came back in a short time with the 
animal, and when questioned as to how he found it, 
replied, ‘Well, I just thought where I’d ruther be if 
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Tasers 


Sorry asack. You willbe astonished yen 2 mae a og 
uniformity you wil have in all your baking. a sack today, 
ROYAL MILLING COMPANY - GRBAT FALLS, MONTANA 


REX FLOUR 


Tested at the mill ? for uniform baking 








get the attention of the reader at the start. 
lines have been defined by advertising experts as those 
which excite the curiosity or tease the fancies of the 
reader. 
Leaf Milling Co., Winnipeg, and the Quaker Oats (Co. 
Saskatoon: 








gite Seis a 
ig) | Bee 





I was a horse, and I went there, and there he were’ 


“There is considerable food for thought in this simp le- 


minded boy’s answer, for if copy writers would take more 
time to put themselves in the prospect’s place they would 
be more successful in finding the prospects.” 


F the milling company’s advertisement is to be inter- 
esting, the headline is an important feature; it must 
Good he.d- 


This faculty is shown in headlines of the Maple 


“The Most Talked Of Woman in Canada.” 

“That’s a Great Pie, Mother.” 

When you get people curious about the headline 4 ou 
have them well on the way to reading further into 
the advertisement. Satisfying a healthy curiosity 
or answering a question, aroused in the mind by the 
headline, is regarded by most advertising men as 
the foundation of a successful advertisement. This 
human trait of wanting a question answered is one 
reason why coming out with a point-blank question 
in the headline makes an advertisement effective. 

But why is this? Well, if the advertisement 
raises a question in the reader’s mind and then sat- 
isfies it, the woman does not feel so strongly that 
her time has been wasted. As one expert has 
pointed out, whoever writes an advertisement 
should recognize the need of providing for the 
reader something in return for the time demanded 
of her to read the message. 





‘Baker’s ‘Bread 


| “Give us this day our daily bread,” our daily 

prayer. 

And behold, each day the baker boy comes 

round, 

| With his basket bulging with fat round loaves 

| Of wholesome wheaten bread, brown and white, 
Still warm from the baking, 

| Still odorous with oven heat. 


“Bread! Bread!” he shouts at the kitchen door, 
And grins as we choose of his wares. 
“Any rolls? Any buns? Any biscuits today?” 


Think of this miracle! 

Warm, white bread of the best, 
Every day of the year, 

| Without labor of mixing, of setting, 
| Of baking, of watching the oven. 
} 


This freckle-faced boy of the basket 
Is an angel of bounty, no less. 
And so—we daily break bread and give thanks. 
: Lloyd Roberts, in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Flour Moisture Standard 


By Professor Harry Snyder 


Chemist, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 


From a Paper Read at a Meeting of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 


HE occasion which prompts this 
[meeting is the recent announcement 
of “Food Inspection Decision 204— 
Flour” from the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States De- 
artment of Agriculture, which states 
that flour shall not contain more than 15 
per cent moisture as determined by the 
.cuum method of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. In a 
footnote it is added: “The moisture limit 
15 per cent, thus determined, is re- 
varded as equivalent to the former mois- 
ure limit of 134% per cent as determined 

, the water oven method.” This former 

oisture limit by the water oven test 

is the standard promulgated by the 
ecretary of Agriculture as authorized 

y act of Congress in 1904, and was prior 

, the enactment of the food and drugs 

iw in 1906. 

The federal food and drugs act is one 

the best laws ever enacted by Con- 
ress. Many of the states have passed 
ws that run parallel with its provisions, 

id often go even further. For example, 

hile this 15 per cent moisture standard 

adopted as a guide for the officials in 
he enforcement of the federal law, it 
oes not have the full force or standing 

f a law as an act of Congress; never- 

eless, many states, as Minnesota, have 

acted laws that automatically provide 
‘or all definitions and standards pub- 
lished by the United States Secretary of 
\griculture to immediately become legal 
tate standards, and for them to have 
the full force of state laws. 

I do not wish to delve too much into 

neient history or to give a pedantic dis- 
course on flour moisture, but there are a 
few things about this flour moisture 
tandard, in reality a state law, with 
which it is well for the chemist, flour 
technologist, operative miller, sales man- 
iger, baker and others to be familiar. 
Chis standard is nothing new; it is an 
old standard re-expressed in modern 
terms to comply with present day condi- 
tions of flour testing. The moisture al- 
lowance in flour is not raised—it is the 
method of making the moisture test that 
is changed. 

The moisture in flour today is deter- 
mined by more exhaustive methods, se- 
curing more of the total moisture of the 
flour than the methods used 25 or 30 
years ago. The old water oven method 
upon which the former 1342 per cent 
standard was based did not get all of the 
moisture out of the flour. The present 
extreme vacuum method gets from 11% to 
2 per cent more moisture than the old 
method operated years ago. 

When flour is dried in. a water oven 
it is in reality heated only to about 200 
to 270 degrees Fahrenheit (94 to 97 
degrees centigrade), depending upon the 
altitude, and at these temperatures there 
is left in the flour 142 to 2 per cent more 
moisture than in the case when the mois- 
ture is removed at a higher temperature, 
as, say, 270 degrees Fahrenheit, and with 
improved technic for weighing the dry 
flour. Chemists knew many of these 
facts years ago, but they were conserva- 
tive and held, as some do today, that 
this additional water removed between, 
say, 205 degrees Fahrenheit or 96 degrees 
centigrade, and 266 degrees Fahrenheit 
or 180 degrees centigrade was not what 
is known as free water, but the so-called 
combined water or water formed from 
the breaking down of the starch or pro- 
tein molecules by the action of heat. 
As far as a standard is concerned for 
the enforcement of the food and drugs 
act, it makes no difference as to the 
form in which this last 2 per cent of 
moisture exists in the flour,—physical or 
chemical,—provided a uniform fixed 
method is followed by all and at all 
times, and that the standard by a new 
method is properly adjusted to the find- 
ings by previous methods obtaining less 
moisture. 

A great deal of time was expanded 
and a large amount of careful work was 
done in reaching an adjustment between 
the findings of the old water oven mois- 


ture tests and those of the present 
vacuum oven, of which more will be said 
later. 

It follows, as a logical sequence, that 
this seemingly new standard is not a new 
one, but an adjustment of results ob- 
tained by different moisture methods, 
and now it simply remains for us to 
adjust ourselves accordingly. 

Many chemists and flour technologists 
have various special moisture methods 
they have used for years which will have 
to be discarded, so that all will be mak- 
ing moisture tests on a uniform basis. 
‘lais may seem to some hard and even 
unnecessary, but there is no other solu- 
tion. It simply means junking all our 
old pet moisture methods and old flour 
moisture results and making a fresh 
start. Sooner or later this will have to 
be done, as this new method is the one 
followed in the enforcement of the food 
and drugs act and in most states is a 
state law, and is what will be used when 
it comes to establishing shortages or 
overages in the weight of flour packages 
under the food and drugs act. 


VARIATIONS IN WEIGHT 

Federal and state food laws require 
that the net weight of all food articles, 
as flour and ‘cereals, shall be stamped 
on the package. It is well known that 
flour is subject to constant variations in 
weight, due to temperature, humidity 
and other conditions of storage. Flour 
may either gain or lose in both weight 
and moisture content while in storage 
awaiting transportation, sale or use. 
This deviation in weight is often very 
much larger than many realize. The 
federal food and drugs act makes pro- 
visions for such natural changes in 
weight (Regulation No. 26) due to “dif- 
ferences in atmospheric conditions” in 
various places. To measure these dif- 
ferences in weight requires a standard 
moisture method, and also a method of 
sampling that gives an accurate and 
representative flour sample for testing. 

However, this final step has not yet 
been taken, namely, the development of 
a method for drawing samples so that 
two or more inspectors or persons work- 
ing separately can weigh and draw sam- 
ples from a large pile of flour in a ware- 
house or elsewhere and secure two or 
more samples that check reasonably well 
when the results are calculated to a dry 
weight basis. It is the dry matter weight 
that determines if a package after it has 
left the mill complies with the net weight 
provisions of the food and drugs act. 
When the dry matter weight of 100 lbs 
flour is 864 lbs (old water oven basis) 
or 85 lbs (new vacuum oven basis), 
provided the flour is sound, unadulterat- 
ed and packed full weight and properly 
labeled, then the flour complies with the 
federal food and drugs act. 

The purchaser is entitled to receive 
not less than 85 lbs dry matter per 100 
Ibs flour. If the flour has less than 15 
per cent moisture when milled, as is gen- 
erally the case, it is not to be packed on 
a short weight basis, even if it does 
check out satisfactorily on an 85-lb dry 
matter basis. Such a fraudulent prac- 
tice is contrary to fair trade practices 
and can be prevented should any one 
try it, as will presently be noted. 

The federal food and drugs act is a 
“police law,” and this moisture standard 
is not a standard based on the average 
moisture content of flour as milled; it is 
a standard that applies to flour milled 
under natural adverse conditions of high 
humidity of milling and also to wet 
wheat crops; in short, it is the extreme 
limit of moisture that is allowed before 
a prosecution is entertained. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the great bulk of flour milled 
in this country has appreciably less than 
15 per cent moisture, vacuum basis. 

The federal law does not permit the 
inspection of all food products at the 
place of manufacture, but state laws 
authorize state inspectors to weigh and 
sample food products; also, state weigh- 
masters frequently inspect the miller’s 
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weighings at the mill. Very often the 
state and federal food inspectors work 
together, and state officials hold federal 
commissions; hence, any appreciable 
short weighing of flour or cereals would 
be apprehended. In fact, it would be 
impossible to short weigh flour without 
hundreds of flour packers and other em- 
ployees of our mills either knowing it or 
being a party to the fraud. It is incon- 
ceivable that a condition of short weigh- 
ing could exist, because there is a high 
degree of honesty among skilled work- 
men. Furthermore, millers as a class 
are not crooks or food adulterators; also, 
there is no industry in which such keen 
competition exists as in flour milling, and 
any unfair competition would be readily 
detected and exposed. The adulteration 
of flour is practically impossible, be- 
cause flour cannot be made out of any- 
thing but wheat, as no other cereal or 
material contains agglutinating proteins 
like those in wheat which are suitable for 
bread making purposes. 

Let us consider some of the chemical 
features of this new moisture test. It 
is a highly technical test that requires 
an expensive vacuum oven and outfit and 
the services of a well-trained analytical 
chemist. The food inspection decision 
says the vacuum method of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists 
shall be followed. That means the pres- 
ent method, not some future or new or 
modified one. A great many different 
vacuum methods have been proposed and 
used in past years, but this new method 
goes further and obtains more moisture 
than the old vacuum tests. The tempera- 
ture, degree of vacuum, the kind and 
size of dish, the covering of the dish, the 
time of the test, the desiccation of the 
air admitted to the oven after drying to 
prevent reabsorption of moisture from 
the air, all are rigidly prescribed. Any 
appreciable variation from these set con- 
ditions affects the results. 


NO THERMOMETERS 


Many vacuum ovens in use today are 
not provided with thermometers for 
measuring the temperature of the vac- 
uum chamber where the drying takes 
place. The ovens are provided with elec- 
trical heat regulators that do not always 
regulate. A heat regulator is not a 
thermometer. It is difficult to fit a 
vacuum oven with a thermometer and 
have it hoid a vacuum of 29 inches or 
so as required by the test; indeed, but 
few vacuum pumps in use can deliver 
such a vacuum, and many vacuum gauges 
are defective. The rapidity with which 
dry flour reabsorbs moisture from the 
air is astounding. The universal criti- 
cism of flour moisture tests is that the 
chemist thinks he is weighing dry flour 
when in reality he is not. 

When the expense of the outfit and 
the skill requireu for making these new 
vacuum oven tests are considered, it 
would seem that the tests are prohibitive 
for an ordinary mill. Frankly, they are; 
but, fortunately, the matter does not rest 
here. 

Along with the standard vacuum meth- 
od the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists describes a short and less 
expensive method, viz., drying at 130 
degrees centigrade for one hour in a 
ventilated air oven, under certain pro- 
cedures. This method gives results that 
run quite parallel to the standard vac- 
uum method. While this 130 degree test 
is not yet official, it is, however, used 
by the department in its ordinary routine 
inspection work. How far it can be used 
by one who has not received proper in- 
struction, I am not prepared to say. Its 
extension in. that direction should be 
made with caution. Suitable electrically 
heated and controlled air ovens for the 
130 degrees centigrade one-hour test can 
be obtained for $30. As far as expense 
is concerned, the equipment is not pro- 
hibitive, but the test should be made by 
one who has had the requisite chemical 
training. This 130 degree test, I believe, 
can be brought within the reach of the 
small mill, provided a quarter of a per 
cent or so leeway is allowed for inter- 
pretation of the results. It is hoped 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture will develop this test so that 
it can be operated by the layman. 

How about the operative miller who 
mills the flour? The management may 
say, I want the flour milled so that it 
will always test less than 15 per cent 
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moisture. Can this be done? Not al- 
ways, but in most cases it can. Flour 
being so exceedingly sensitive to humid- 
ity changes, the miller is limited by at- 
mospheric conditions in the milling of 
his flour. He usually prepares his wheat 
10 to 24 hours or more in advance of 
the rolls. The first essential after thor- 
ough cleaning of the wheat is proper 
conditioning or tempering, to prevent 
pulverization of the bran and “specky” 
flour. Water is used for this purpose. 

The tempering of wheat is a universal 
practice; it is a necessary and perfectly 
legitimate part of milling, fully sanc- 
tioned by pure food officials and the best 
trade practices. There are some not fa- 
miliar with flour milling operations who 
do not thoroughly appreciate this point, 
namely, that the miller does not dampen 
his wheat to gain weight, he does it to 
make a better flour and to secure a more 
perfect separation of the flour from the 
byproducts. Occasionally it would seem 
there are those who try to make it ap- 
pear that millers generally are adulterat- 
ing their flour when they temper the 
wheat. This is not true. 

During the process of milling, the flour 
stocks are subjected to aspiration, as in 
middlings purification, which is ordinari- 
ly a drying process; also the flour stocks 
pass in thin layers between warm rolls. 
This reduction of the moisture content is 
what ordinarily takes place, except when 
the weather is damp and the atmospheric 
condition of the mill is humid. Consid- 
ering the average moisture condition of 
the wheat in some sections this year—a 
wet threshing season—it is safe to say 
that there are flours which contain far 
less moisture than the farmer's wheat 
from which they were milled, because of 
the loss of moisture that takes place in 
the process of milling. The miller does 
not want excess moisture in his flour, but 
he must have enough in his tempered 
wheat to secure satisfactory separations 
of stocks, and to obtain a flour with 
maximum baking qualities. The greatest 
difficulty that the operative miller has to 
contend with is having his wheat flour 
stocks either too dry or too moist. Dur- 
ing warm, dry weather, even with maxi- 
mum tempering, you cannot obtain flour 
with excess moisture, because it dries out 
during the milling process. When the 
reverse atmospheric condition exists and 
although seemingly dry wheat is milled, 
with say 13% per cent moisture by the 
Brown-Duvel test, the flour may contain 
in excess of 15 per cent moisture, vacuum 
basis. This happens when the humidity 
is at the maximum and the flour stocks 
do not dry but actually absorb moisture 
in milling, so that the flour contains more 
moisture than the wheat. Wheat is the 
farmer’s product, flour the miller’s. The 
miller is at the mercy of the weather in 
milling just as is the farmer in harvest- 
ing and threshing his crop. You hear a 
great deal of sympathy expressed for the 
farmer, but none for the operative 
miller! 

As previously stated, the great bulk 
of flour that is manufactured contains 
much less than 15 per cent’ moisture. 
When a small mill is using local wet 
harvested wheat and cannot make a flour 
with less than 15 per cent moisture, 
there is only one thing to do, pack an 
excess weight of flour in each package 
so as to secure the right dry matter 
weight. But how about the keeping 
qualities of such flour? On this point 
the miller is more concerned than the 
purchaser, or any one else, for that mat- 
ter, because the miller must make good 
any financial loss and he also suffers the 
odium if his product spoils. The food 
and drugs law covers such cases, as it 
applies to spoiled foods,—one of the 
clauses prohibiting the sale of unsound 
and unwholesome food. 

In dealing with the moisture in wheat, 
it is well to keep in mind that the 
Brown-Duvel grain moisture tester is 
standardized against the water oven 
method, which is the same test as was 
used in establishing the old 13% per cent 
flour moisture’ standard. Generally 
speaking, 1342 per cent Brown-Duvel 
water oven results are equivalent to 15 
per cent and more on a vacuum basis, 
usually a little more than 15 per cent, as 
will be noted presently. 


TWO TESTS CONFUSING 


It is somewhat confusing for the miller 
to use two distinct moisture tests, one 
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for his wheat and one for his flour, when 
these tests give results 1% per cent or 
more apart. As a matter of fact, when 
the miller starts with wheat testing 134 
per cent Brown-Duvel (water oven meth- 
od) it is in reality 15 per cent or more 
in terms of flour moisture by the vacuum 
oven test. 

Unless this point is understood, it is 
likely to cause confusion, particularly 
when one deals with the protein content 
of damp or tough wheats, or when it is 
necessary to make protein comparisons 
between wheat and flour on a uniform 
moisture basis. 

It is unnecessary to change the Brown- 
Duvel standardization from a water oven 
to a vacuum oven basis. Years ago, 
when the. United States grain standards 
act was placed in operation, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
“Report of Official Test Methods for 
Grain and Other Substances,” made pro- 
vision for the use of methods other than 
the Brown-Duvel tester for making grain 
moisture tests. It says: “This in no 
way precludes the use of other methods 
of making moisture determinations, so 
long as the results of the other methods 
are equivalent to or are corrected to cor- 
form to those secured by the standard 
method specified.” Hence, to correct re- 
sults obtained by the old water oven 
method so as to conform to those secured 
by the present vacuum basis, or vice 
versa, the factor 1.50 has been estab- 
lished by Decision 204, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. As a matter 
of fact, this 1.50 is a minimum, and not 
an average or a maximum factor. 

Dr. Spencer, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Chemistry, was delegated to investigate 
this question. He found, in an extended 
series of tests, that when the extreme 
vacuum test as now adopted is used, the 
average differential is 1.66. His results 
are published in the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Snyder and Sullivan (including published 
and unpublished results) show an aver- 
age differential of 1.93. This variation 
of .27 per cent between these two inves- 
tigations, while not large, is due in part 
to differences in the boiling points of 
water at Washington (sea level) and 
Minneapolis, and in part to differences in 
the types of water ovens used by the 
investigators. 

A number of other tests have been 
reported where a lesser partial vacuum 
was used than 25 m.m. pressure, as in 
the co-operative work conducted by Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the Amer- 
ican Cereal Chemists. Dr. Bailey reports 
a difference of 1.69 between the two 
methods. The Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists did some work on 
the subject, Dr. Spencer acting as ref- 
eree for the chemists; also a report was 
made to the Association of Official Ag- 
ricultural Chemists by Professor Man- 
gels as referee of work done by William 
C. Luckow, of the American Institute of 
Baking, at Chicago, showing a difference 
of 1.97 in favor of vacuum oven over 
water oven drying. In another series 
of co-operative tests conducted by the in- 
stitute a differential of 1.75 was ob- 
tained. Other tests are also reported. 

If we place all the results in two 
groups, the first group conforming to all 
of the more rigid conditions of the vac- 
uum test, covered dishes and 25 m.m. 
pressure, the differential is 1.79%. In 
the second group, where an imperfect 
partial vacuum prevailed, the differen- 
tial was 1.69. In establishing the stand- 
ard upon a vacuum oven basis of 15 per 
cent it cannot be said that any special 
consideration was shown the miller in 
selecting the differential of 1.50. Nat- 
urally a decision as 204 which concerns 
a food product as flour is rendered only 
after careful and extended investigations. 

Some confusion may arise in the in- 
troduction of the new method in flour 
sales work. A baker will ask for an 
analysis of a flour. One reports, say, 
14.25 vacuum basis, and if the baker is 
not properly informed on the subject, 
he may think the flour is showing high 
moisture. The salesman is_ perfectly 
justified in saying to him that the 14.25 
by the new method is equivalent to about 
12.75 by the old method, upon which the 
134% per cent moisture standard was 
based. When a chemist reports a mois- 
ture result by the new test it is not 
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advisable to change the result back to 
the old water oven standard, because 
that standard no longer exists. 

Of course you must expect to see, in 
some papers and magazines that have 
been misinformed, that now flour tests 
14 to 15 per cent moisture when some 
years ago it tested from 11 to 18 per 
cent, and all this without mentioning that 
changes in methods of testing have taken 
place. 

This moisture standard, 15 per cent 
vacuum basis, applies only to flour; it 
does not extend to bran or wheat feéds, 
or to products like semolina, as some 
might infer. Such an extension would 
not be logical, because they are separate 
products taken from the head and the 
tail of the mill. They do not receive 
the same exposure during milling, nor 
are they subjected to the same aspira- 
tion or drying action as is the flour and, 
as a result, they do not contain the same 
amount of moisture as flour. Semolina 
contains more moisture than flour. Bran 
also, where the wheat is tempered, gen- 
erally contains more water than the in- 
terior, or floury portion, of the kernel, 
and the bran travels a shorter distance 
than the flour stocks before it reaches 
the packer, and hence contains more 
moisture than the flour. 

It is not good business, with a view 
of keeping a customer contented, to in- 
discriminately allow and settle claims for 
short weight or excess moisture in flour 
without investigation. To do so might 
place a mill in an embarrassing position, 
for if no error has been made, to allow 
such an erroneous claim makes the miller 
a self-confessed law violator when he is 
not. 

Weight and moisture cases are often 
complicated, because of the difficulty of 
sampling. One cannot go up to a pile 
of flour and indiscriminately take out a 
little from a few bags and call it a 
representative sample, for when there 
have been extreme variations in humid- 
ity, there may be found 1 per cent varia- 
tion in moisture in different parts of the 
same bag. It is not unusual to find a 
gain or loss of a per cent of moisture 
in a 140-lb package while in transit 
when the humidity swings from low to 
high, or vice versa. The Unitde States 
Department of Agriculture has endeav- 
ored to measure these changes as they 
occur in milling, and has found that 
when flour is exposed in thin layers a 
change of 10 per cent in the relative 
humidity affects the moisture content and 
weight of flour about one half of 1 per 
cent. 

QUESTION NOT SETTLED 


While the vacuum moisture method, 
as now defined, has been proclaimed the 
standard method for use in the enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs act, it does 
not follow that this method necessarily 
settles the flour moisture question so far 
as scientific research is .concerned, or is 
an edict that establishes the dividing line 
between the different forms—physical or 
chemical—in which water exists in flour. 
It is better to have a regulatory method 
sufficiently severe, and carried to a point 
where additional water is not so readily 
given off, than to stop at some inter- 
mediate point. When you make a test 
by the 130 degrees centigrade, one-hour 
air oven method, and you find the dried 
flour has a slightly intensified yellowish 
tinge, as it does at times, it is perfectly 
right to raise the question as to whether 
any incipient dextrinization has taken 
place. 

As a regulatory measure, it is justi- 
fiable to establish a moisture method 
that, when carried out in: an empirical 
way, gives results that can be dupli- 
cated by different analysts, even though 
the method is faulty scientifically, pro- 
vided sufficient leeway is allowed. 

To proceed along the same line with 
other tests would be unwise. For exam- 
ple, the establishment of a dead line for 
temperature in ashing flours, as 550 de- 
grees centigrade for all types of flours 
from all of our wheats, is inaccurate. 
We know that certain hard wheats yield 
flours that cannot be ashed at that tem- 
perature, and that the heat must be car- 
ried nearly to the fusing point-of the ash. 
Even then it is not always possible to 
get an ash reasonably free from carbon, 
and the ash of different flours has dif- 
ferent fusing points. Such flours difficult 
to ash are of high baking value, and 


they naturally yield from .02 to .04 per 
cent more ash than soft wheat flours. 
If we stop with an ashing temperature 
at 550 degrees centigrade, these flours 
are unjustly penalized. 

The moisture test affects every test 
made in the cereal laboratory. It affects 
the ash test. Sales managers frequently 
have samples of competitors’ flours sent 
in small paper envelopes, and the chem- 
ist is asked to test them. The chances 
are that a handful of the flour has been 
indiscriminately taken and has slept sev- 
eral days in heated offices and on mail 
trains before arriving at destination. It 
is opened and emptied on a sheet of 
paper on a desk in a warm office and 
felt of by several persons, and then it 
is sent to the chemist. That is no way 
to treat a flour or a chemist! Suppose 
the flour originally tested 14 per cent 
moisture, new style, and .40 per cent 
ash when properly ashed. If it dries 
down to, say, 8 per cent moisture, it 
becomes about 6 per cent more concen- 
trated than when freshly milled, and 
shows .02 to .03 per cent more ash. The 
ash findings are reported to the baker, 
but no moisture tests are given him. 
Then the figures for your flour ash on a 
freshly milled basis are sent him for 
comparison. The baker is undecided, 
and he in turn sends a sample of your 
flour in an envelope to your honorable 
competitor or a commercial chemist, and 
gets a different result. What is the re- 
action? Possibly chemists as a class are 
roundly scored and called a lot of 
“fakers.” Are they? No. It may be 
a good thing for a chemist to be chas- 
tised occasionally, and also to be praised 
at times, provided he does not take either 
too seriously. An analysis is of value 
only to the extent that the sample is 
carefully drawn. 

There are those who say that a chem- 
ical analysis of flour is of no value, and 
that there is no way of determining its 
value except by a baking test. Very 
well, let us place five bakers in the same 
room, with the same flour and ingredi- 
ents and all using the same formula, will 
they all get exactly the same loaf? They 
will not. The recent tests reported along 
this line in Cereal Chemistry are most 
interesting. 

Even if the baking and chemical tests 
cannot be relied upon at all times to give 
dependable results, they should not be 
discarded, but both should be improved 
and harmonized. As a matter of fact, 
there is no dividing line between baking 
and chemical tests. In baking we have 
to do with yeast and gluten. Yeast in 
its activity follows a fairly well-known 
life cycle and produces certain biochem- 
ical products, some of which are known 
to the chemist. Gluten is not such a 
mysterious gum as it was a few years 
ago. Its binder qualities are in a fair 
way of being understood. 


VALUABLE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


Flour mills have employed chemists 
for but a short time, and the chemists 
have given a good account of themselves, 
considering the limited time they have 
been on the job. It would be unfor- 
tunate both for the chemist and the mill- 
er if some enthusiast attempted to deter- 
mine flour values or establish flour 
grades on, say, the basis of ash, moisture, 
and protein tests only, because these 
tests, taken collectively or individually, 
are not alone expressions of flour value 
or quality. Back of protein is proto- 
plasm, and protoplasm is something that 
is individualistic. We know that two 
flours can have identical protein, ash, and 
moisture values, and still have widely 
different bread making and commercial 
values. Also that two flours may ap- 
proach each other in baking value and 
not have identical protein, ash and mois- 
ture contents. Many wheats have an in- 
dividuality that is not yet expressed in 
terms of chemical constants. 

There are certain valuable facts that 
we know about wheat proteins and glu- 
tens. The gliadin and glutenin, for ex- 
ample, appear to be identical in both 
hard and soft wheats, both have the same 
amino acid components, proportionally 
and otherwise. The possibility of dif- 
ferences in physical constitution of the 
proteins from hard and soft wheats is 
remote, as they appear to exhibit the 
same optical rotary values. Increasing 
or decreasing the two chief proteins, 
gliadin or glutenin, within certain limits, 
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does not appear to seriously alter the 
bread making value of a flour. It has 
only been a short time that anything like 
an accurate proximate analysis of gluten 
has been available. It is a mistake to 
use the terms gluten and protein synony- 
mously. They are in a way related, but 
they are distinct terms representing ma- 
terials with different physical and chemi- 
cal properties. 

We are beginning to approach more 
nearly a 100 per cent analysis of flour; 
that is, where the sum of all the com- 
ponents, water, protein, starch, ash, fiber, 
fats and a list of seemingly minor ones, 
total 100 per cent. A skilled analyst 
can obtain 99 per cent or so, which in- 
dicates that our chemical methods are 
reasonably accurate. Twice in the last 
15 years two important tests have been 
changed. In the protein test the nitro- 
gen conversion factor has been changed 
from 6.25 to 5.70. Now the moisture 
test is changed. When we consider 
wheat and flour analyses made some 
years ago, and transpose the old results 
to a present day basis, we must reduce 
the protein findings by 1 per cent and 
more, because of the change in conver- 
sion factor, and increase the moisture 
1 to 2 per cent or more, according to 
the old method that was used by the 
analyst. Some chemists dried in a water 
oven, others in an air oven at 100 to 105 
degrees; a few dried in steam heated 
closets. 

In speaking of the chemical tests of 
flour there are two old tests that should 
be discarded, as they so often give mis- 
leading data, namely, the acidity test and 
the absorption test by the dough ball 
method. 

The associations which chemists have 
formed, such as this organization, the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, Section C of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
and the American Chemical Society, have 
done much to improve and unify the 
methods of food analysis, including those 
of wheat and flour. 

This organization, for example, sends 
sealed samples twice a month to the 
members who so far have made protein 
and moisture tests, all of the same sam- 
ple and all using the same methods. The 
members get together in a friendly way 
and discuss the results with the view of 
reducing errors to the lowest possible 
point. Experiences are exchanged, and 
if one laboratory has something in the 
way of technic that is specially good it 
is shared with the other laboratories. 


UNIFORM SAMPLES NEEDED 


It has been found that one great trou- 
ble in all this work is to obtain uniform 
test samples. In the case of wheat pro- 
tein, two samples from a car of wheat 
show greater variations in protein than 
duplicate tests of the same sample in 
different laboratories. A disturbing fac- 
tor in all of this work is the moisture. It 
is hard for some to appreciate that when 
a sample of wheat has roasted on a radia- 
tor for a day or so, it will not test the 
same as the wheat did before it came in 
contact with the radiator. They say, Is 
it not the same wheat? No, it is not, and 
this contact with a warm radiator is not 
the only factor that may change appre- 
ciably the moisture content. 

If the sales forces of the different mill- 
ing companies could form an organiza- 
tion, as the chemidts have done, for the 
good of the cause, and with the object 
of disseminating accurate information 
about flour as a food, I believe it would 
tend to increase greatly the consumption 
of flour in this country. Because of lack 
of sound information too many people 
are afraid of white bread and of flour 
products, thinking they produce fat and 
are the cause of many human ills. This 
fear must be dispelled by facts stated in 
an intelligent way. To put such a proj- 
ect across will require the united energy 
of the sales forces of all our mills. This 
may seem a purely selfish project, but it 
is not, for while you are helping your- 
selves, in a way you are in turn benefit- 
ing the consumer when you encourage 
him to use more good white bread and 
flour products, because flour is one of 
the best and cheapest of all foods. And 
while you are trying to sell somebody’s 
flour in particular, also make an effort 
“to sell” the public the general proposi- 
tion of the value of flour as a food. 
Unity of effort is what brings results. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour prices were unchanged to 1l5c 
bbl lower last week, but buyers con- 
tinued to hold off, as they still felt that 
wills’ ideas were too high. Mills main- 
tained prices firmly, and several brokers 
‘eport that offers submitted were turned 
down when prices were below a certain 
level. 

Spring Wheat Flour.— Buying of 
northwestern brands was mainly in one- 

two-car lots for near-by delivery. 
‘he trade is still looking for a soft spot 
i» load up on. 

Hard Winter Flour—There was no 

‘ature to the market last week. Buy- 
ing was mainly in small lots, ranging 

om one to three cars. Mills were not 

clined to grant concessions and, as a 

nsequence, several fairly large offers 

iiled to go through. 

Soft Winter Flour—Users of soft 

heat flour are still waiting for a reces- 

on in prices. Sales are scattered and 

ily of moderate quantity, mainly to 

ibbers. Cracker bakers are only tak- 
ng one or two cars at a time. Shipping 
directions are fair. 

Flour Prices ——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Oct. 9: spring 
top patent $7.35@7.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7.10@7.35, first clear $6.50@7, 
econd clear $4.40@4.75; hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7.30, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.40@6.90, straight $6.25@6.70, first 
clear $5.75@6.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7, standard patent $6.40@6.65, 
straight $6.25@6.45, and first clear $5.75 
(6.05. 

Durum.—There is a steady buying of 
a car or two of semolina, generally ac- 
companied by shipping directions. Man- 
ufacturers, however, will not buy more 
than one to two weeks’ supply, and are 
awaiting lower prices. Some made sales 
of their products for deferred delivery, 
based on lower prices for the raw ma- 
terials, and, consequently, are holding off. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Oct. 9, at 
14%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4'2c; 
No. 8 semolina, 4%c; durum patent, 
384 @4%ec. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oot, Beh crcesssccvvesvcrves 35,000 88 
Previous week .........0.6 37,000 92 
YOO? OBO. ovcvcccsrcvsdistveses 38,000 95 
TWO years ABO ...seeeeeee 37,000 92 


NOTES 

C. A. Wenz, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., is enjoying a vacation in the East. 

There was no session of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Columbus Day, Oct. 
12. 

Harry F. Hunter, manager of the Mil- 
waukee plant of the Chase Bag Co., was 
here last week. 

W. H. Burtt, Seattle, traveling repre- 
sentative of the Centennial Mill Co., was 
in Chicago last week. 

Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., flour brokers, left Oct. 7 on a short 
trip to Nashville and Lexington. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited his Chicago office last week. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., left Oct. 9 on a week’s busi- 
ness trip to New York and other eastern 
points. 

A. E. Chapman, president of the Cen- 
tral Bag & Burlap Co., has returned 
from a week’s trip to New York and 
other eastern points. 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, left on Oct. 7 to 
spend a few weeks at the Sacred Heart 
Sanitarium, Milwaukee. Mr. Croarkin 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 





returned a week ago from a trip to the 
West, but not much improved in health. 


James P. Curry, of the Curry-Lini- 
han Co., flour and cereal brokers, spent 
most of last week in Quincy, IIl., due to 
serious illness of his mother. 


According to S. J. Stanard, state di- 
rector of agriculture, there has been a 
loss of $10,000,000 to the Illinois corn 
crop by floods. The total destruction 
covers about 50,000 acres. 


A meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Flour Club will be held 
on Oct. 13. C. C. Anthon, president, 
and the directors, will then appoint mem- 
bers to the various standing committees, 
and also select a date for the next meet- 
ing. 

J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago Oct. 6. He 
was returning from the East, and ex- 
pected to stop at Racine to attend the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers. 

Presidents of county farm bureaus of 
Illinois met here on Oct. 8 with the 
executive committee of the Illinois agri- 
cultural association. Problems concern- 
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ing the welfare of farmers were dis- 
cussed, as well as the revenue amend- 
ment to the state constitution. 


The Association of Grain Commission 
Houses has been formed here by leading 
commission men. Its purpose is to have 
the members work together for the best 
interests of the trade. H. H. Lobdell, 
of Lamson Bros. & Co., is president, and 
Royal W. Bell, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., secretary. 

The Chicago Board of Trade Post No. 
304, of the American Legion, at its an- 
nual election on Oct. 6 chose John H. 
Fisher commander, T. Holland senior 
vice commander, A. J. Bailer junior vice 
commander, A. S. Trude adjutant, A. C. 
Henning finance officer, H. W. Evert 
service officer, and W. T. Jordan, chap- 
lain. 

W. E. Suits, vice president in charge 
of flour and feed for the Quaker Oats 
Co., and L. F. Brown, secretary of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will attend the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials, to be 
held at Washington, D. C., Oct. 21-22. 
Mr. Suits will deliver an address, tak- 
ing for his subject “Commercial Mixed 
Feeds—An Economic Development.” 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, has returned 
from central Illinois and Missouri points, 
where he secured the entire output of 
dried buttermilk from three creameries 
for a term of years, and arranged with 
the Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIL, 
to furnish all mixed feed formulas and 
to install feed equipment. Mr. Edwards 
left Oct. 11 for an eastern trip. En 
route he will attend the National Dairy 
Council show at Detroit. Before return- 
ing he will attend the annual convention 
of the National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, Oct. 18-20. 


C C. ANTHON, Chicago manager of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 
* been chosen president of the Chicago Flour Club to succeed Fred Larsen, 
of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen. 
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MILWAUKEE 


The flour market shows little change. 
There is not much demand, save from 
customers who ordinarily buy against 
consumption. Even shipping directions 
are unsatisfactory. Mills have a consid- 
erable quantity of business on their 
books, taken at prices that make present 
values seem high, yet this does not seem 
to bring out specifications in such quan- 
tity as to enable mills to operate any- 
where near capacity. The jobbing trade 
reports a fair call, which it is able to 
fill promptly. Stocks are sufficiently 
large to make it unnecessary to treat 
with mills relative to replacements. 
Prices are more firmly held, but are not 
appreciably higher, despite the further 
advance in wheat. Feed values have ab- 
sorbed some of the rise. Quotations, Oct. 
9: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.90@8.25 bbl, straight $7.50@ 
7.80, first clear $6.65@7.10, and second 
clear $4.60@4.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

A few cars of Kansas patents were 
booked last week, but they bore strong 
traces of forced buying, and business 
later relapsed to its former inactivity. 
Not much trading can be expected until 
customers work down the orders placed 
on mill books early in the crop year. 
This process is a slow one, judging by 
the difficulty mills encounter in getting 
the trade to take delivery on contracts. 
The smaller customers are in the market 
from time to time, but the aggregate is 
only fair. Quotations, Oct. 9: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.30 
@7%7.65 bbl, straight $7.10@7.40,* and first 
clear $5.90@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

The L. Teweles Seed Co., 152 Hanover 
Street, has engaged the Fraser Co., 667 
East Water Street, to make plans and 
specifications for a seven-story seed 
warehouse and elevator, 75x100. 

Milwaukee flour stocks, as reported by 
the Chamber of Commerce, were 30,112 
bbls on Oct. 1, compared with 8,510 on 
Sept. 1, and 16,905 on Oct. 1, 1925. In 
1924, stocks were 54,651 bbls, in 1923 25,- 
226, in 1922 123,493, and in 1921 26,349. 

L. E. Meyer. 





“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


The Washburn mill, Minneapolis, has 
been shut down for a few days owing to 
a short supply of wheat. 

Thompson & Williams’ stone mill, 
Lanesboro, Minn., burned last week. 

Nattnagel & Bro. have completed a 
two-run mill at Lexington, Ky. 

George B. Ely, Sabina, Ohio, has put 
his mill into operation. 

Harrison & Ross have bought the mill 
at Conway, Ark. 


25 YEARS AGO 

A special train left Kansas City this 
week for Des Moines, Iowa, carrying a 
large number of members of the Board 
of Trade to the convention of the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association. 

R. D. Hubbard, of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., was in Balti- 
more last week. 

George E. Marcy, grain buyer for Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
last week. 





AUSTRALIAN MISSION TO 
INQUIRE IN AMERICA 


MELBouRNE, Vicroria, Aug. 30—Indus- 
trially conditions in Australia, are far 
from satisfactory. Considering the size 
of the population, the number of strikes 
is regarded by the authorities as being 
excessive. The relations between capital 
and labor are frequently marked by sus- 
picion and distrust, with consequences in- 
imical to all sections of the community. 

The government is convinced that the 
position can be greatly improved, and 
with that object in view it has decided 
to ascertain how matters are managed in 
the United States. So that the infor- 
mation secured shall be acceptable to all 
classes concerned, the inquiries are to be 
intrusted to a special mission, which will 
be fully representative of the employers 
and the employees. 

Cuartes J. MaTTHEws. 
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NEW YORK 

The flour market was quiet last week. 
With the narrow fluctuations in wheat, 
there was little change in flour prices. 
The trade continued to show interest 
only in occasional cars, having apparent- 
ly filled its needs well enough to hold 
off for a break. A few brokers reported 
satisfactory business, but this was usual- 
ly the result of attractive prices. Mills 
were not pushing sales unduly although, 
especially in the Southwest, there was 
often a difference of 15@25c bbl between 
orders for immediate and deferred ship- 
ment. However, local orders for quick 
delivery were small. 

Prices of spring wheat flour were 
within narrow limits, $7.50@7.80 bbl, al- 
though hard winters covered an 80c 
range. ‘There was, however, a strong im- 
pression among tbe trade that the lowest 
priced flours leaned toward clears too 
strongly to be classed legitimately as 
straights. Spring wheat clears seemed 
a trifle easier, although they still are very 
scarce, but with the market slightly high- 
er, some were offered at 15c below the 
prices of the previous week. Demand 
still exceeded the supply. 

Reports conflicted as to the relative 
trade interest in springs and hard win- 
ters. It was felt in many quarters that 
buyers had found their earlier purchases 
of Kansas flours so satisfactory as to 
reduce their interest in northwestern 
grades. Among soft winters, Pennsyl- 
vanias had the advantage, and there 
was no difference of opinion as to the 
impossibility of interesting the trade in 
Pacific Coast flours at their present high 
prices. 

In the export market there continued 
to be an active demand from the Levant 
for first and second Canadian clears, but 
mills have none to offer for the remainder 
of the year unless buyers take some pat- 
ent flours with them. 

Quotations, Oct. 9: spring fancy pat- 
ents $7.80@8.30 bbl, standard patents 
$7.50@7.80, clears $7.20@7.65; hard win- 
ter short patents $7.25@7.80, straights 
#6.75@7.50; soft winter straights, Penn- 
sylvania $5.90@6.25, Pacific Coast $6.60 
@6.90. 

NOTES , 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals to- 
taled 1,058 last week, in the previous 
week 1,065, and in the same week a 
year ago, 912, 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed by Jacob Schwartz, baker, 2074 
Maples Avenue, with liabilities of $2,859 
and assets of $40, 

The account of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. for the metropolitan dis- 
trict is now being handled by A. P. 
Youngblood, New York flour broker. 

J. B. McLemore, manager of the Model 
Mill Co., Ine., Johnson City, Tenn., and 
H. C. McCartha, of the same mill, spent 
a couple of days in New York last week. 

J. J. Page, manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was introduced on ’change last week by 
H. P. Piper, who represents the com- 
pany here. 

A contract for supplying the Panama 
Railroad with 2,000 bags of hard wheat 
95 per cent flour, c.i.f., Cristobal, was 
recently awarded to E. O. Challenger at 
$7.30 bbl. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending Oct. 2, as 
compiled by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion, amounted to 1,792,891 bus and 70,- 
518 bbls, respectively. 

A fund is being raised on the exchange 
for the widow and six children of Joseph 
Gilbride, who was for several years traf- 
fic manager with the United American 
Line, handling Alexandria and Java serv- 
ice. He died last week after three years’ 
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illness, during which he lost everything. 
Justin Brennan, of Lambert & Barrows, 
hopes to raise $2,500. 

Visitors last week at the local offices 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. included 
M_ Hutchinson, advertising manager, 
Minneapolis, Harvey Smith, Minneapolis, 
and Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the 
Buffalo plant. 

The centennial of the opening of the 
Erie Canal was celebrated Oct. 7, with a 
marine pageant on the Hudson River 
during the day and a banquet at the 
Waldorf in the evening. The New York 
Produce Exchange was represented at 
the dinner by R. M. Morgan, E. R. Car- 
hart and Thomas Rossman. Walter B. 
Pollock, treasurer of the exchange, also 
attended, representing the railroad divi- 
sion. 

The Chase Commercial Co. has been re- 
instated by the board of managers of the 
New York Produce Exchange. Some 
time ago it was posted on the exchange 
as the result of a refusal to arbitrate a 
dispute with the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, represented here by 
Burke & McMahon. Last week, how- 
ever, the case was brought before the 
arbitration committee, and upon a deci- 
sion favorable to the mill, settlement was 
made in full. 


BUFFALO 


Buyers still are anxious, fearful that 
they will make commitments at the top 
of the market. With the downward 
sweep of wheat futures as the result of 
heavier crop movement, the hopes of 
some were realized. They will doubt- 
lessly continue to operate cautiously un- 
til after the middle of October. 

Mill output shows an increase over 
last week, but mills are urging sales 
and would like to see shipping instruc- 
tions more active. A considerable part 
of the output last week was for ship- 
ment to the Continent. Some South 
American business also was put through. 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 9: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@7.85, clears $7.50@7.60, 
second clears $43.50 ton; hard winters 
$8@8.25, straights $7.60@7.80; soft win- 
ters, $7.80@8; semolina, No. 2, 4%%c Ib, 
bulk, New York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 9, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.40@9.50 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40; rye, $6.60@6.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 3-9 -+e++ 288,000 223,790 o4 
Previous week .. 238,000 214,897 90 
TOG? . GOS .cecav vs 238,000 237,940 100 
Two years ago... 223,500 160,528 71 
Three years ago. 166,500 126,580 75 


NOTES 

William Es Ashe, resident manager of 
the Buffalo plant of the Pratt Food Co., 
is making an eastern trip. 

F. A. Bean, Sr., president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., which recently ac- 
quired a mill site here, was in this city 
on Oct, 8. 

Oscar T. Cook, manager of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
and A. C, Robinson, of Jackson Bros., 
Chicago, visited the Corn Exchange last 
week, 

The convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Chain Stores held in Buffalo 
at the Hotel Statler last week was at- 
tended by about 150 members, represent- 
ing 80,000 stores throughout the United 
States. James C. West, secretary of the 
S. M. Flickinger Co., was unanimously 
elected president of the association, and 
Washington, D. C., was chosen as the 
convention city for 1927. 

The tenth anniversary contest of Bond 


bread started last week, and is open to 
all parents living within a radius of 40 
miles of Buffalo. So great has been the 
response that the General Baking Co. 
has been forced to print additional quan- 
tities of entry blanks. A simple state- 
ment of what Bond bread has done for 
their children, with accompanying photo- 
graphs, is required from entrants. 
M. A. McCarrnuy. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is quiet, but stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small and buyers are obliged to come in- 
to the market from time to time to sup- 
ply immediate needs. There is some ex- 
port inquiry, but generally at figures out 
of line with the market so that few sales 
are being made. Flour quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 
9: spring first patents $8.25@8.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.90@8.25, first clear $7.50@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $8@8.50, 
straight $7.50@8; soft winter straight, $6 
@6.60. 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
local receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in September were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
September, 1926.. 186,535 24,611 
August, 1926...... 188,406 30,910 
September, 1925.. 189,369 26,781 





September, 1924.. 249,118 35,270 
Exports— 
September, 1926., 25,301 962,386 ..... 


1,010,132 
11,960 1,187,597 

49,920 2,068,535 
NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
Gordon Wood, of the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was on ’change on Oct. 7. 

The monthly meeting and luncheon of 
the Philadelphia Flour Club, held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel on Oct. 8, was 
well attended. An interesting address 
was delivered by B. Hoff Knight, of the 
ocean traffic bureau. The club is plan- 
ning an elaborate Christmas celebration 
in the Bourse, at which poor children 
from charitable institutions will be en- 
tertained, 


August, 1926 ..... 
September, 1925.. 
September, 1924.. 


SamveE. S. DANIELs. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was easier last week. There was 
no special pressure either to buy or sell, 
with the trade fairly well booked ahead 
and the mills busy working on old con- 
tracts. Better trade is expected when 
ocean tonnage becomes more plentiful 
and the stuff already sold for export be- 
gins to move out. Much is yet to be 
done before the closing of navigation by 
way of preparing for winter. 

The visible supply is due to cease in- 
creasing. Cotton and stocks are lower, 
and with Russia also looming up as a 
temporary menace, everybody is bearish, 
although the bears may have had their 
innings. 

Sales last week were light. In in- 
stances, both spring and hard winter mills 
were ready to sell close for quick ship- 
ment, but for deferred delivery they 
were all asking more money and holding 
firmly. Here and there spring clear was 
quoted within 15@25c of patent, and in 
a few cases the difference between 
springs and hard winters was not over 
25c bbl. Near-by soft winter straight 
was steady but a little scarcer. The do- 
mestic trade bought sparingly, with oc- 
casional round lots taken for export. 

Closing prices, Oct. 9, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, 5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $7.90@8.15, 
standard patent $7.40@7.65; hard winter 
short patent $7.65@7.90, straight $7.15@ 
7.40; soft winter short patent $6.65@6.90, 
straight (near-by) $5.65@5.80. 

NOTES 

Charles Schmidt, of the Schmidt Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., has a three weeks’ trip in 
prospect. 

The business men of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., are said to be planning to organize 
a local chamber of commerce. 

Demonstrations are being made to the 
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farmers of Maryland as to how seed 
wheat should be treated for smut. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its first meeting of the season on Oct. 
13, in the directors’ room of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

John S. Dennee, federal agricultural 
statistician for this district, is said to be 
warning farmers to expect low wheat 
prices in 1927 if the plans for increased 
seeding this fall are carried out. 

Baltimore has _ received , permission 
from the government to fill in and make 
available for piers, factory sites and pos- 
sibly railroad yards, 125 acres of the 
Patapsco flats, on the north side of the 
river and now mostly under water. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
finding it profitable to buy state sup- 
plies in volume and carry them in store 
until needed, plans to increase its pres- 
ent floor space of 12,000 square feet to 
18,000. 

The Blue Ridge Millers’ Association, 
recently organized and comprising the 
leading millers of this section, held a 
meeting and dinner at the Francis Scott 
Key Hotel, Frederick, Md., on Oct. 5. 
The attendance was good, and the prin- 
cipal subject of discussion was “Price 
Reporting.” 

Charles E. Parr, formerly of Parr & 
Johnston, grain and seeds commission, 
who was knocked down and rendered un- 
conscious by an automobile early last 
week while crossing the street, died Oct. 
7 from a fractured skull at the Church 
Home and Infirmary, where he was tak- 
en after the accident. Mr. Parr was 
aged 74, and a brother of the late Henry 
A. Parr, for many years a local leader 
in the grain trade. C. H: Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business was quiet last week. 
The larger consumers were not active, 
apparently being well supplied for 90 
days or more. The lull which set in late 
in September has not abated. Sales of 
flour last week were evenly divided be- 
tween springs and hard winters. Prices 
are practically unchanged. The smaller 
bakers continue buying on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Demand for spring clears continues 
brisk, with that commodity scarce. Near- 
by soft winter wheat flour was bought 
rather liberally by cracker and pastry 
makers last week. Prices are firm and 
slightly higher. Semolina was quoted, on 
Oct. 9, at 45%c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Sales were light. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers appear to be well supplied. Their 
plants are operating steadily, and the 
outlook for a brisk business is excellent. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 9, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.75@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.25@7.75; spring 
clears, $7@7.50; soft winter, $5.50@6, 


bulk. 
NOTES 
H. J. Winston, Nanticoke, Pa., has 
opened a bakery at 122 East Main 
Street. 


B. Frank Enck has purchased the 
feed and grain warehouse of the late 
Frank L. Coover at Mechanicsburg for 
$10,000. 

James A. Huston, aged 61, owner of 
the Huston Flour Mill near Mechanics- 
burg, died suddenly at his home there 
on Oct. 6. Six months ago Mr. Huston 
was injured while adjusting some ma- 
chinery in the mill, from which he never 
fully recovered. C. C. Larus. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT DECLINES 
UNDER POOR FLOUR EXPORTS 


Metsourne, Victoria, Sept. 5.—The 
wheat markets in Australia lately have 
suffered a setback to the extent of about 
3d bu. Merchants and farmers alike 
have been surprised. The explanation 
lies in the fact that millers are well 
stocked with wheat, whereas export de- 
mand for flour has failed to develop. 
Shipments of flour for export have con- 
tinued to be fairly heavy, in consequence 
of previous orders, but new business has 
been on a very restricted scale. 

Charter rates for new crop wheat are 
now quoted at 40@44s ton. 
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LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 

Before this new crop year opened, 
flour millers of Canada, smarting under 
the shrinkage in their profits that had 
irked the previous two years, came to 

conclusion that they must at all cost 

get rid of the bad trading practices that 
had been responsible for most of their 
roubles, and with one accord they re- 
so. ved that the long-term contract and 
guaranteed prices for flour would be ab- 
lutely discontinued. To this good reso- 
lu:'ion they have since very strictly ad- 
red, considerably to their own imme- 
diate advantage and with every prospect 
of better results to follow as the year 
ac. ances. 
‘early contracts with bakers under a 
iranteed price arrangement have long 
pluyed a highly unprofitable part in 
the history of Canadian milling. There 
my have been some excuse for the prac- 
» in the easy-going days of a quarter 
of a century ago, but under present con- 
litions it is ruinous and simply had _ to 
be eliminated if there is to be any health 
and prosperity in the flour trade. 

Under the new terms that are now in 
effect the standard time limit on mill- 
ers’ sales of flour is 30 days, with a spe- 
ci! provision whereby bakers in certain 
well-defined areas may contract for a 
maximum period of four months. All or- 
ders for flour from mills are real con- 
tracts, signed by both parties, with prices 
and terms clearly set forth and no room 
anywhere for quibbling or evasion. 

Chis arrangement was brought about 
by the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, and is being loyally adhered to 
on all hands. It is a pleasure to note 
the unanimity with which all concerns 
have adopted the new practice. While 
some bakers were disposed to object to 
the new order of things when it was first 
announced, they have since accepted the 
situation as inevitable and will work out 
the problem of adjustment without much 
trouble. 


7 


TORONTO 
The improvement in domestic demand 
for spring wheat flour noted a week ago 
continues. Buyers are becoming more 
confident. Prices declined 20c bbl on 
Oct. 4, and have held at the new figures 


ever since. Quotations: 

Oct. 9 Oct. 2 
Top PRACOMtS 2c cccceneccess $8.10 $8.30 
PaAteOMtS co cccccccccccccess 7.85 8.05 
Second patents ........... 7.60 7.80 
Export patents ........... 7.40 7.60 
First G1GGE ..cccccecssvees 6.50 6.70 
LOW. QO vet csewedics c¥ee 5.50 5.50 
Feed Mour ..ccccccsesctes 6.00 5.00 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
real territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 
wheat millers are doing a good business. 
Fear of scarcity of this kind of wheat is 
holding the market up, and causing lead- 
ing buyers to anticipate their needs to 
some extent. The decline in springs 
caused prices to sag in some secondary 
markets, but mill quotations are no low- 
er than a week ago. Quotations, Oct. 9: 
90 per cent soft winter wheat patents, in 
econdhand jute bags $5.80@5.90 bbl, car 
lots, Toronto freights; Montreal, $6; 
hulk lots $5.70,—in buyers’ bags, seaboard 
‘or export. 

Exporting Trade.—Mills report a quiet 
demand from Great Britain and other 
major markets in which they do business. 
The British West Indies show a steady 
volume of purchases, and so also does 
Newfoundland. A reduction of 20c bbl 
in prices at seaboard for export was 
made on Oct. 4. Since then there has 
been no change. Advices from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom say that home millers are 
cutting prices fiercely to keep out im- 
ported flour. They must be losing heav- 
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Canadian Bakers to Meet 


Toronto, Ont.—Bakers of Canada are in session this week in their an- 


nual convention. 
and the dates Oct. 12-14. 


The place of meeting is the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Besides an excellent program of business there 


will be plenty of entertainment, mostly provided by the allied trades. 
An interesting event will be the opening and dedication of the school 
for bakers which has been provided by the generosity of all classes in the 


trade and their friends. 


The new building is about finished, and the conven- 


tion will journey on Oct. 12 to Guelph, where the school is located, for the 


purpose of taking part in these ceremonies. 


Educationally, this school will 


be carried on as a part of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


Be Prompt 


Toronto, Ont.—Ocean shipping 


companies and railways are advising 


Canadian mills to be prompt in getting their shipments of flour to seaboard for 
export. A great improvement in the demand for ocean space has lately taken 
place, and vessels are frequently filled to capacity with freight days before 


they are due to sail. 


are left behind for lack of space and have to wait for later sailings. 


As a result, cars of flour arriving at the last moment 


This 


means that millers cannot now be assured of their space, no matter how far 
ahead it may be booked, unless the flour arrives in good time. 


Improved Railway Earnings 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian National Railways system is showing a won- 
derful improvement in net earnings and is now on its way to be able to meet 


all its interest charges without any 


assistance whatever from Parliament. 


The people of Canada naturally are pleased with this progress as it lifts a 
tremendous tax burden from their shoulders and supplies proof of the wisdom 
with which the system has been managed since its several parts fell into the 
hands of the public as an aftermath of the war. 








ily in the process. Quotations, Oct. 9: 
export spring patents, jute bags, c.i-f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, seaboard 
basis, October and November 42s 6d per 
280 lbs, December and January, 43s. 

Ontario 90 per cent soft winter pat- 
ents are being held by millers and ex- 
porting brokers at 39s per 280 lbs, in 
jute, while buyers are mostly bidding a 
shilling or two less. 


NOTES 


Canadian millfeed passed through Sep- 
tember without any change in mill prices. 

J. A. McDonald, manager of McDon- 
ald & Robb, millers, Valleyfield, Que., 
spent some days last week in Toronto. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and president 
of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, visited Toronto last week. 

Newfoundland is one of Canada’s best 
customers for flour, practically the whole 
of its imports coming from this country. 
The value of flour imports in the last 
two years averaged about $2,500,000 per 
year. 

During September the price of Cana- 
dian flour for export fluctuated within 
the narrow range of 35c, closing the 
month at its highest point, when export 


patents were quoted at $6.85 bbl, in jute, 
seaboard basis. 

The Canadian Association of Allied 
Trades of the Baking and Confectionery 
Industries of Canada will hold its annual 
meeting on Oct. 13 in Toronto, in connec- 
tion with the bakers’ convention which is 
then to be in session. 


MONTREAL 

Activity in the spring wheat flour 
market is increasing, as old contracts are 
now practically a thing of the past. 
Prices were reduced 20c bbl on Oct. 4 
in line with fluctuations in wheat. Ex- 
port business is fairly good, sales being 
made for near-by shipment. An increase 
in freight rates to Hamburg and other 
continental ports may temporarily affect 
business, but the slowing down in pur- 
chasing is expected to be of short dura- 
tion. 

Domestic prices, Oct. 8: first patents 
$8.10 bbl, patents $7.85, second patents 
$7.60, export patent $7.40, jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is rather quiet, 
with prices firm and demand light. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 8, $6.30@6.40 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; 








Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
CC ere 103 111 102 103 108 
Bn sis Vcodé's 100 98 102 99 99 
BOOS Soae dead 98 97 98 99 103 
ree 102 96 92 90 94 
3 Se rrr 100 100 98 94 95 
1912 95 90 83 80 82 
oo Se 86 80 83 83 85 
i Saaaae 112 112 119 119 136 
| Se ee 94 97 103 110 122 
3086)... 169 i74 195 175 179 
BOOS60.0.05 224 221 221 221 221 
a ar 224 224 224 224 224 
BARR 230 230 230 230 280 
Pere 273 232 205 193 194 
ys Aero 148 115 111 113 114 
 ) ) ere 100 101 109 109 108 
Sree 106 98 97 93 97 
Ss eee 142 159 164 173 196 
BORE. 20 vr owoee 137 127 142 157 156 
Average for 

months.... 139 135 136 135 142 


Average 

of 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
97 91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
122 109 115 117 111 118 149 114 
170 187 230 270 246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
224 224 224 224 224 229 o0:6 224 
280 280 280 301 316 315 305 273 
188 191 176 186 189 183 180 199 
134 141 143 144 133 136 118 129 
111 113 120 117 115 108 113 106 
100 98 98 104 114 135 144 107 
196 177 156 182 171 162 167 170 
155 148 157 154 153 one oes eee 
144 143 146 152 150 151 146 143 
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small lots $7@7.10, less 10c bbl cash dis- 
count. 
NOTES 

W. C. Duncan, manager at New York 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
was a recent visitor in Montreal. 

J. Marshall has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the province of Quebec for 
the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont. Mr. Marshall was at one time Que- 
bec sales manager for the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, has 
returned from Ottawa, where he visited 
some members of the dominion govern- 
ment and several high officials in connec- 
tion with matters affecting the associa- 
tion. 

N. J. Breen, Winnipeg, western man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Montreal at the annual 
meeting of the company last week. R. 
Neilson, formerly secretary of the com- 


pany and now residing at Orange, 
Conn., was also present. 
WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour in western Canada were 
moderately heavy last week. Generally 
speaking, however, the domestic trade 
continues to buy cautiously, apparently 
being of the opinion that prices will go 
lower. The wheat market continues to 
fluctuate according to weather reports, 
and it is probable that buyers will hold 
off until conditions become more settled. 
Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 9, at $8.65 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.05, and first clears 
at $6.80, Fort William basis; cottons, l5c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and _ Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

NOTES 

According to figures recently issued 
by the dominion government, there were 
this year approximately 176,000,000 acres 
arable land not under crops in the three 
prairie provinces. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., who has been attending the com- 
pany’s annual meeting at Montreal, is 
expected home this week. 

Last week saw an acceleration in grain 
movement from the prairie provinces, a 
feature being the increased volume going 
to Vancouver. While this movement is 
still considerably behind that of last sea- 
son, last week’s shipments were the high- 
est reached this year. 

The Manitoba grain trade is celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary. In 1876, the 
failure of Ontario’s spring wheat crop 
was responsible for the first shipment of 
wheat from this province. The Winnipeg 
board of trade held a dinner in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of this 
event, the speaker being W. Sanford 
Evans. 

Reports issued last week by the do- 
minion government, covering the activi- 
ties of seven experimental stations on 
the Hudson’s Bay Railroad, showed that 
bumper crops of wheat and hay have 
been produced in that northern region 
this season. The report is taken as prov- 
ing beyond dispute that the northern 
area of western Canada is highly suitable 
for agricultural settlement. 

G. Rock. 





One of the most important imports 
into Malta is wheat. In 1925 the imports 
of this grain amounted to 845,000 bus. 





















































































Weaker Tone in Millfeed 


After the recent brief period of comparative activity, millfeed developed 


a quieter tone last week, and prices showed a softening tendency. 


Absence 


of heavy mill offerings has prevented a marked decline in values, but should 
a strong demand develop it is believed that quotations would advance rapidly. 
Interest in future deliveries of feed is active at prevailing levels, but few 


millers will entertain such bids. 
complain of difficulty 


Both mills 
in obtaining shipping directions on October sales. 


and jobbers in the Northwest 


The heavier feeds continue to develop strength, and the price spread over 


bran is steadily widening. 
vails that 
coming winter than in recent years. 


ever, is not looked upon as encouraging. 
As the season advances, the Canadian millfeed situa- 


mand for heavy feeds. 


dairying and hog feeding demand will be 
The situation in the cotton states, how- 


In extreme southwestern markets the opinion pre- 


heavier during the 


Canadian mills report a keen de- 


tion strengthens, in spite of the declining tendency of wheat and flour. The 
surplus appears to find a ready sale in the United States, and Bermuda and 


the West Indies have also become 


purchasers. 


The Pacific Coast reports a 


constantly strengthening market, with prices firm in spite of increasing pro- 


duction. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market was 
easier last week, caused by increased 
offerings and lack of demand, Spot bran 
was plentiful, and even concessions 
helped little to stimulate the demand, 
Mixers are reported to have more than 
ample supplies on hand or contracted 
for, and country dealers are not taking 
feed unless they have a place for it. 
The increased offerings of bran from the 
Northwest were unexpected, and the 
opinion is that mills there are having 
trouble in securing shipping directions, 
Nominal prices, Oct. 9: spring bran $24 
ton, hard winter bran $24.50; standard 
middlings $25@ 25.50, flour middlings 
$30; red dog, $35.50@36, 

Milwaukee.—Asking limits on wheat 
feeds are somewhat higher. There was a 
moderately heavy demand for a few days 
last week, but it seems to have subsided. 
In view of the lack of selling pressure, 
the tone of the market is relatively firm. 
Middlings have moved still further away 
from bran prices. There is fair inquiry, 
especially for deferred shipment, but the 
premium over spot stuff is considered 
too large. Quotations, Oct. 9: bran 
$28,50@24.50 ton, winter bran $24.20@ 
24.75, standard middlings %24.50@25, 
flour middlings $29@29.75, and red dog 
$34.50@35.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Lowis—After several days of 
strong demand for millfeed, little activity 
was noted during the latter part of last 
week, Offerings were only fair, but de- 
mand was such that prices are lower. No 
interest is being displayed by buyers for 
future delivery. Quotations, Oct. 9: soft 
wheat bran $23.50@24 ton, hard wheat 
bran $23.25@23.50, and gray shorts 
#28,50(@ 29, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—The millfeed market is 
described as dull, although some jobbers 
report fair business, especially in the 
heavier feeds. ‘The complaint is made 
that there is scarcely enough trade pass- 
ing to establish prices. Both mills and 
jobbers find it difficult to get shipping 
directions on October sales, Some in the 
trade ascribe the limited business to the 
fact that buyers are apparently well sup- 
plied, Mixers show little tendency to 
come into the market. The situation in 
cotton has cut down buying from the 
Southwest. Pastures in general are re- 
ported still to be in good condition. A 
point stressed by some jobbers is that 
eee ere is not heavy, and it is be- 
ieved that this will favorably influence 
business, Mill prices are unchanged 
from a week ago, with some mills report- 
ing a fairly good demand for the heavier 
feeds. Most jobbers have reduced their 
prices on bran and middlings about $1, 
and it is understood that a few bids are 
being made at 50c under the market. 
City mill quotations: bran $22@23 ton, 
standard middlings $28@23.50, flour mid- 


dlings $28,50@29, red dog $83@34, wheat 
mixed feed $25@30, and rye middlings 
$20@21. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 12 Year ago 
Beran... eee ess. $21.00@22.00 $21.75 @22.60 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@23.560 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings.. 26.50@29.00 27.60@31.00 
RK. dog, 140-lb jute 22.560@34.00 36.00@39.00 


Duluth-The usual number of in- 
quiries for millfeed were received last 
week, but buyers showed only casual in- 
terest and held back, probably with a 
view to coming into the market for their 
requirements toward the close of naviga- 
tion next month. Mills are in a little 
better position to accept business for 
prompt shipment, but the uncertain flour 
demand prevents them from selling far 
ahead, 


Great Falls—Demand for millfeed 
continues good from the west coast, and 
values are slightly higher than a week 
ago. Quotations, Oct. 9: standard bran 
$22.50 ton, and standard middlings $24.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Demand for millfeed is 
not quite so active as in the past fort- 
night, but as a result of reduced opera- 
tions, many mills have only light offer- 
ings and this is sustaining prices. Should 
a strong demand develop, it is generally 
believed that quotations would advance 
rapidly. Interest in future deliveries of 
feed is active at prevailing levels, but 
few millers will entertain such bids. 
Quotations, Oct. 9, basis car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $21.50@22 ton; brown shorts, 
$25.50@26.50; gray shorts, $27@27.50. 


A tchison.—Millfeed shows considerable 
strength, with an active demand, espe- 
cially from jobbers. Mixed car trade is 
also good. Quotations, Oct. 9, basis car 
lots, Missouri River: bran, $22 ton; mill- 
run, $26; gray shorts, $28; white shorts, 
$32. 

Salina.-Demand for millfeed continues 
good, especially for gray shorts. Prices 
are unchanged, Quotations, Oct. 7, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.10@1.15 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.25@1.30; gray shorts, 
$1.40@ 1.50. 


Hutchinson.—Sales of millfeed are 
light. Those made, however, have been 
generally closed at good prices. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 9, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$1.10@1.20 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.25@ 
1.28; gray shorts, $1.40@1.45. 
Wichita.—There is an _ exceptionally 
good demand for millfeed in both mixed 
and straight car lots, especially for 
shorts. The local southwestern territory 
is stocking up on millfeed more than 
dealers in other sections. Prices, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 9: bran, $22@24 ton; 
mill-run, $24@25; gray shorts, $28@29. 
Oklahoma City.—-Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced last week, owing to decreasing 
stocks and increased demand, The mixed 
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car requirements of many mills were so 
heavy that straight car orders were 
turned down. Demand was principally 
for shorts. Dairying and hog feeding 
for the winter promises an increase over 
former years. Straight bran sold on Oct. 
9 at $1.10 per 100 lbs, mill-run at $1.20, 
and gray shorts at $1.45@1.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo—Millfeed was variable last 
week, there being a rather strong under- 
tone and demand during the first half of 
the week, and a weaker feeling in the 
latter half. Prices were maintained, and 
rood sales were made. Soft winter wheat 
ran was quoted on Oct. 8 at $27@28 
ton, mixed feed at $27.50@30, and mid- 
dlings at $28@22, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville——Millfeed continued active 
last week, with stocks well cleaned up. 
Shorts were in principal demand, 7 
sales being made. Bran and mixed feed, 
however, fell behind only slightly in the 
general demand. Quotations, Oct. 8: 
bran $25 ton, mixed feed $27, and shorts 
$30. 

THE SOUTH 


Memphis.—Conditions in the cotton 
belt have caused almost an entire lack 
of business in feed. Prices eased when 
Oklahoma shippers re-entered the mar- 
ket. Wheat bran sold as low as $23.50 
ton last week, but on Oct. 7 it was quot- 
ed at $24@25. Gray shorts were scarce 
and were offered at $30.50@31, with 
practically no sales. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed prices are stronger, 
although demand is light. Jobbers and 
brokers report trade practically normal 
for the season. Quotations, Oct. 8: red 
dog, $44@47 ton; winter middlings, $32 
@34; bran, $31@31.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $30@31. 

Nashville—A good demand is reported 
for millfeed, with the market steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 9: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $25@27; standard middlings, $28 
@30. 

THE EAST 


Philadelphia.—There is little inquiry 
for millfeed, and prices favor buyers. 
Offerings are light but ample. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 9, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $29.50@30.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$30@30.50, soft winter bran $30.50@31, 
standard middlings $31@32, flour mid- 
dlings $37@89, as to quality, and red 
dog $42@43. 

Buffalo.——Millfeed is weak. Jobbers 
are making a few sales at a wide range. 
Mills are in a good position and are not 
pushing sales. There is no life to the 
country demand, as pasturage is good 
and farmers apparently have good stocks 
of feed. Quotations, Oct. 9: bran, $26 
ton; standard middlings, $27; mixed 
feeds, $34.50; red dog, $38 

Pittsburgh.— Dullness still features 
millfeed. Sales were light, while offer- 
ings were liberal last week. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 9: stand- 
ard middlings $29@30 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $34@35, spring bran $28.50@ 
29.50, and red dog $40@41. 

Baltimore.—Millfeed is uninteresting. 
Limits have been unchanged for weeks, 
and no business can be uncovered. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 9, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $28.50@29; soft winter bran, 


$29@30; standard middlings, $29@30; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $40 
@A4l. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
is showing some strength after a month 
of inactivity. The large quantity of 
cheap barley in California has caused 
mixers who formerly used 20 per cent 
barley in their mixes to use 40 per cent, 
which has cut down the demand for mill- 
feed. Inquiries have increased, how- 
ever. Local mills have shown more in- 
terest in buying than in selling, and 
northern mills report being practically 
sold up for October rej November. 
Kansas and Montana feed is evidently 
selling to better advantage in the East, 
the prices on such being too high to per- 
mit of much business in this territory. 
The general opinion is that feed will ad- 
vance still further, in consequence of 
which buyers are showing more interest 
but are induced by the high prices to 
confine their purchases to immediate re- 











quirements. Quotations, carload lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco, draft terms: Mon- 
tana bran and mill-run, $28.50@29 ton; 
northern standard bran and mill-run, 
$28@29; Kansas bran, $31@32; flour 
middlings, $42@43; Idaho blended mill- 
run, $31@31.50; low grade flour, $49@50. 

Seattle——Millfeed prices are firmly 
held and the trade looks for a good de- 
mand, although it was not very strong 
last week. Dealers are carrying fairly 
large stocks purchased below the present 
market. The mills are running more ac- 
tively than for some time, and a large 
volume of feed is being turned out. At 
the close of last week, Washington mills 
quoted mill-run at $24.50@25 ton, coast, 
to jobbers, and middlings at $39@40. 
Montana mills quoted mixed feed at 
about the same price. 


Portland.—Millfeed remains very firm. 
There is a steady demand from the 
country, and inquiries from California. 
Some mills are sold well ahead. Prices 
were unchanged last week at $24 ton for 
mill-run and $39 for middlings, in 
straight cars. 

Ogden.—Stormy weather in the moun- 
tain districts has caused increased de- 
mand for millfeed. Heavy shipments 
are being made to the Pacific Coast, an:! 
business throughout the western states 
is brisk. Quotations from Ogden for 
the Pacific Coast advanced $1 last weel.. 
Quotations, Oct. 8: red bran $29 ton, 
blended bran $30, white bran $31, mic 
dlings $44, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisc 
and Los Angeles. Utah quotations lik« 
wise advanced, red bran being offered a 
$25 ton, white bran $27, and middling 
$40, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Los Angeles.—Slightly 
are quoted for millfeed. Demand ha 
been on the increase for some week: 
This condition is expected to continu 
Quotations, Oct. 6: Kansas bran, $32 ton 
white mill-run, $32; red mill-run, $29 
blended mill-run, $30; flour middling 


$44. 


higher price 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—Sales of bran and short 
in the prairie provinces are of good vol 
ume, and mills have light stocks. Price 
are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 9, For 
William basis: Manitoba, bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27: 
British Columbia, bran $25@27, short 
$27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $28, short 
$30. 

Montreal.—A keen demand persists for 
shorts and middlings. Mills have not 
yet caught up with orders, and this re 
sults in stocks being still very low at 
both city and provincial points. Bran 
is abundant, and mills readily sell it in 
straight cars. New England buyers 01 
millfeeds are bidding a little lower than 
in previous weeks for bran, and although 
prices are very firm for middlings and 
shorts, a decline in bran can be expected. 
Quotations, Oct. 8: bran $29.25 ton, 
Shorts $31.25, middlings $38.25, jutes, ca: 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, less 25c 
cash discount. At Fort William: bran 
$22, shorts $24, middlings $31. 

Toronto.—As the season advances, de 
mand for feed increases and the market 
is firm, despite the declining tendency o1 
wheat and flour. Any surplus mills ma} 
have is easily sold in the United States 
Bermuda and the West Indies are als« 
taking feed from Canada. Prices hav: 
not changed in several weeks. Quota 
tions, Oct. 9: bran $29 ton, shorts $31 
and middlings $38, jute, mixed cars, cas] 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


EUROPE 

Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 21.—Mill offal: 
maintain their price despite the fact that 
the weather is good and farmers hav 
plenty of feedingstuffs on hand. Mer 
chants expected that the price of offal: 
would decline and enable them to get 
some cheap lots booked with mills befor 
the full season commenced, but if any 
thing prices have gone the other way 
Best broad white bran, English make, i: 
£8 ton, with Irish 10s ton less. Red bran 
is quoted at £6@7. 


London, Eng., Sept. 22.—Mill offals 
are decidedly firmer and although the ad- 
vance has been small, there seems to be 
a greater feeling of confidence. Bran 
which has been quiet for so long is firm 
at £5@£5 5s ton, ex-mill, with only an 
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occasional seller at the lower figure. Mid- 
dlings are in better demand with sellers 
at £6 15s@£7. Pilate pollards are firm 
with holders of afloat parcels asking £5, 
cif. For shipment from October to De- 
cember there are resellers willing to ac- 
cept £5 2s 6d, but shippers are firm at 
£5 5s. Fancy Plate middlings showed 
an improved tendency with resellers of 
afloat parcels refusing less than £7 6s 
3d, while for shipment, September to De- 
cember, the lowest price is £7 10s. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


ceipts and shipments of millfeed at the 

I pal distributing centers for the week 
g Oct. 9, in tons, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 


M apolis ... 1,013 671 14,317 16,213 
K s City .. 2,200 760 3,940 6,900 
‘ Yor .ccs 33 6 ses web 
I more .... 339 287 esa es 

I delphia .. 220 360 ees eae 
M aukee .... 1,100 600 3,340 1,617 





hicago.—There is steady buying of 


sn ll lots of mixed feeds. High protein 
da vy feeds, mash feeds, and poultry 
fe-is are wanted in small lots only for 
n by shipment,.and business on de- 
fe: ed delivery is negligible. Most man- 
uf cturers have fair orders on _ their 
bo xs, and report that shipping direc- 
tivcs are good, 

Louis—There was little demand 
fo. mixed feeds last week. The only 


bu iness done was for immediate ship- 
mot, specifications usually accompany- 
ing orders. Little feed has been booked 


for future delivery, despite very low 
stovks. Prices are practically unchanged 
froin a week ago. High grade dairy 
fecis were quoted, Oct. 9, at $41 ton, 
hi grade horse feed $37.50@38, and 
scratch feed $44@45. 

emphis.—Business is affected ad- 
versely. by continued ideal weather and 
by the drastic decline in cotton, and 
mixers are making little effort to get 
orders. Collections are slow, and cash 
shipments light. The decline in cotton- 
seed meal and hulls is causing dairy 
feeds to be lowered. Poultry feed is 
moving normally. 

Vontreal—tThe scarcity of shorts and 
middlings is keeping up a steady demand 
for mixed feeds. Prices continue very 
firm. Quotations, Oct. 8: special high 
grade feed $43 ton, first grade $38@39, 
second grade $34@36.25, third grade $29, 
chicken feed $69, growing mash $72, first 
quality seratch grains $54, second $51, 
car lots, ex-track, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points. 

Toronto.—Barley meal was $1 higher 
last week, and oat feed advanced $2. 
Other lines did not change. Demand is 
good, Quotations, Oct. 9: oat chop $45.25 
ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, crushed 
oats $43.25, barley meal $43.25, corn 
meal $42.25, feed wheat $52.25, oat feed 
$28.25, chick feed $60.25, car lots, deliv- 
ered at Ontario country points; less than 
car lots are quoted at the same prices, 
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but the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products improved last week. Shipments, 
however, were very light. Quotations, 
Oct. 7, f.o.b., New Orleans: choice cot- 
tonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$25 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $29; hulls, sound 
quality, $5 ton; linters, first cut 5@6c Ib, 
second cut 3@3'4c. 


Memphis.—Prices have declined under 
the influence of enlarged crop ideas, with 
some restriction of trading, but the low 
level appealed to some feeders and mix- 
ers. Mills show no disposition to resist 
lower prices, and 41 per cent, October, 
sold at $24@24.50 ton, local basis, and 
43 per cent at $25.50@26. Those prices 
are about the lowest reached since 1920, 
when deflation was so widespread. Hulls 
are selling at $2 ton, shipping point, and 
$2.50, Memphis. 

Milwaukee.—Several factors have com- 
bined to depress limits on cottonseed 
meal to an unusually low point. More 
optimistic reports concerning the 1926 
cotton crop are believed primarily re- 
sponsible. On the other hand, demand is 
such that the rather light offerings are 
fairly well absorbed. Current prices, 
however, are far under the usual range 





in comparison with linseed meal, and in- 
dicate a heavy discount compared with 
a year ago. Quotation, Oct. 9, $29@31 
ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal sales are 
light. Offerings are plentiful, and prices 
lower. Quotations, Oct. 9: 43 per cent, 
$32.25 ton; 41 per cent, $30.75; 36 per 
cent, $29.25. 

Los Angeles.—Buying of new cotton- 
seed meal is improving, now that the old 
crop has been cleaned up. Demand is 
expected to continue good for some 
weeks. Quotation, Oct. 6, $36 ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $52.25 ton on Oct. 9. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 22.—Cottonseed 
meal is steady at £8 10s for 50 per cent, 
after selling as low as £8 7s 6d ton. A 
parcel of 36 per cent has been sold to 
Glasgow at £7 12s 6d ton, September- 
October. 

London, Eng., Sept. 22.—Cottonseed 
cakes are firm at prices unchanged from 
a week ago. London made is quoted at 
£6 2s 64@£6 5s ton, ex-mill. Cake made 
from Bombay seed is offered at £5 10s. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices on dried buttermilk 
remain unchanged, but demand has im- 
proved, particularly in the eastern sec- 
tions. Quotations on Oct. 9 were 94%2@ 
10%2c lb, Chicago. 











N? longer does this old stone mill, near St. Thomas, in eastern Pennsylvania, 
i 


serve mankind in its original capacity. 
strictly up-to-date inn known as Parnell’s Tavern. 


It is now a quaintly interesting and 
Picturesquely located in 


the foothills of the Tuscarora Mountains and splendidly equipped by its pres- 
ent owner and proprietor, J. R. Hostetter, Parnell’s Tavern is becoming in- 


creasingly popular with the recreation seeking public. 


When the interior of 


the mill was remodeled the old girders, which are about 30 inches thick, were 


retained. 


The porch was added, as were the dormer windows. 


Care was 


taken to preserve the original spirit and atmosphere of the place, even the old 


millstone being in evidence. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


i — _ 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 11, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 
Bran 00 @ 21.50 
Pure wheat bran 50 @ 22.00 
Middlings 75 @22.50 
Flour middlings 5.50 @ 27.50 
Red dog ; 2.00 @ 33.00 
Mixed feed 00 @ 25.00 
Old process oil meal 42.00 43.00 @ 44.00 
Bran* 30.50 29.25 @30.00 
Middlings* 32.00 30.00@31.00 
Red dog* 45.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth 
Bran 22.50 22.00@22.50 
Middlings a hale . 25.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings .. 29.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed.. 26.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog 39.00 2.00 @ 34.00 

St. Louis 
Bran 00 @ 24.50 


5.50 @ 26.50 
28.50 @29.50 


Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 


Oat feed : 5.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed 27.00 @ 29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran 26.00 @ 27.00 
Bran , 25.00 @ 25.50 
Standard middlings 5.00 @ 26.50 
Flour middlings 32.00 @32.50 
Red dog 37.50 @38.00 
Heavy mixed feed 33.50 @34.00 





Oil meal 00 @ 44.50 


Kansas City 


Pure bran .. 24.00 21.50@22.00 
Bran ... . o* - 24.00 21.00@22.00 
Brown shorts ‘ . 31.00 25.00@26.00 
Gray shorts ‘ oe $2.00 27.00 @28.00 
Red dog .. vis 44.00 36.00@37.50 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran . 82.00 29.50@30.00 
Pure bran -. 81.00 29.00@29.50 
Spring bran ++ 830.60 28.50@29.00 
Spring middlings .. . 83.00 30.00@30.50 
Red dog . - 44.00 41.00@41.50 


Fleur middlings 41.00 37.00@42.00 


Milwaukee— 





Winter bran . , 27.20 24.20@24.75 
VER cceseces esccceeee 24.50 23.256@324.00 
Middlings sees 26.60 24.25@24.50 
Flour middlings ae 30.00 29.00 @29.75 
Red dog .... 39.00 34.50@35.50 
Rye feed .. ; : 25.00 20.00@21.50 
Cottonseed meal -- 42.60 2 $1 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 

Hominy feed* .... -. 84.00 

Gluten feedftt setercees Beene 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.—No change has occurred 
in the screenings market. Demand con- 
tinued restricted, only a car being sold 
here and there. Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. Light-weight screen- 
ings are quoted at $1@10.50 ton, medium 
$5@12, and heavy $10@15. Good coun- 
try screenings, suitable for cleaning and 
separating, bring $13@16. Mill oats are 
quoted at 24@27c bu. 

Toronto.—Screenings are in steady de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
Oct. 9: government standard recleaned 
screenings $23@25 ton, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg. Refuse screenings were, 
quoted, Oct. 9, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 














October November December 


$36.00 


4.00 
3.00 


41.00 
0.00 








Range of Bran Prices 








January February March 





April 
3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28|5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27|6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24]1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 
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Bearish Sentiment Prevails in Wheat 


Although the Chicago December future advanced slightly during the 
period Oct. 5-11, the market seems to be under the influence of the bears. 
This is said to be due to the fact that the majority of the large traders are 


bearish, largely owing to the better reports of the Canadian crop. 


It is 


said tliat, in spite of wet threshing weather, the preliminary receipts of 


Canadian wheat are of good milling quality. 


Bears in the United States are 


already beginning to discount a large winter wheat crop next year and they 
are also influenced by the prospect of good yields in the Southern Hemi- 


sphere. 
selling. 
volume sold to Europe. 


Weakness in cotton and in the stock market is a further excuse for 
Apparently the only thing that keeps the market up is the steady 
Although traders continually report a poor export 


demand for wheat, the weekly shipment figures show that a fairly large vol- 


ume has already been sent to Europe. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market is 
steady and practically unchanged. There 
is a good demand for the better grades, 
principally from mill buyers. Elevators 
bought ‘some of the better grades last 
week, as well aS the lower ones. Red 
winters were in rather light supply, and 
offerings were generally disposed of. Re- 
ceipts of spring wheat were again light, 
so business was negligible. Wheat in 
store was in fair request, and a few 
rather large sales were reported. Pre- 
miums on No. 1 red were 1@1%c under 
December, No. 2 red 1@2c under, ,No. 
3 red 2@4c under; No. 1 hard 442@5¥ec 
over, No. 2 hard 3@4c over, No. 3 hard 
December price to 4c under; No. 1 dark 
northern le under to 6c over, No. 2 dark 
3c under to 4c over, No. 1 northern 2c 
under to 3c over. No. 2 red was quoted 
at $1.36%, bu, No. 3 red $1.35; No. 1 
hard $1.42@1.42%, No. 3 hard $1.34. 

Winnipeg.—Improved weather over the 
Canadian West last week accounted for 
the decline in prices. The October op- 
tion, which, in the previous week, had 
reached a new high point, gradually de- 
clined, and at the close of the week’s 
trading showed a loss of more than 4c. 
Lack of export buying, and liberal of- 
ferings, have had their effect upon the 
local market. Considerable short cover- 
ing was in evidence, and milling inter- 
ests were moderate buyers. The British 
coal strike has stiffened freight rates, 
and is having a marked effect upon the 
export wheat trade. The cash wheat 
market has been moderately active, with 
a fair demand from millers, and a little 
export business. No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur, closed 
lower on Oct. 9 at $1.38% bu. 

Minneapolis. — Wheat receipts were 
light last week, and most of them were 
wet and damaged. The better qualities 
were firm to 2c higher. Moist and dam- 
aged wheat is of slow sale. Ordinary 
No. 1 northern is quoted at le under Chi- 
cago December price to le over; 11% 
per cent protein, option price to 5c over; 
12 per cent, 2@8c over; 12% per cent, 
3@10c over; 13 per cent, 5@13c over; 14 
per cent 6@l5c over; 15 per cent, 7@ 
16c over. 

Based on the close, Oct. 12, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.25 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.80, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.12. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 9 
was $1.40144@1.54, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3912@144. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 12 at $1.4014@1.51%, and No. 1 
northern $1.8914.@1.42%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 9 
was $1.28%@1.36%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.25, @1.82%. No. 1 amber closed on 


Oct. 12 at $1.28@1.34, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.25@1.30. 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 


Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 9, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...18,732 25,436 28,377 22,451 
Duluth ....... 12,460 29,495 28,112 11,569 
Totale ...0«. 31,192 64,931 66,489 34,020 


Duluth.—There was a lighter run of 
spring wheat last week. Choice offerings 
and medium to high protein cars were 
steady to firmer in price. Wet stuff 
dragged. The basis in spots showed 
easiness, though prices generally held up. 
Milling durum of good color and protein 
is in demand, the supply of this type 
is limited, and trade light. Medium 
grades show up in better volume. Com- 
mission houses reported wet and dam- 
aged samples slow and easier for the 
off grades, but bids still within the quot- 
ed limits. Tough and smutty are at a 
discount, the latter at 5@15c. Receipts 
threshed since the rains, while running 
lighter in moisture, show sprout damage. 
Some export business is reported in 
spots. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber durum——, -——-Durum—. 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
++ 184% @150% 133% @150% 150% 140% 
.++ 183% @149% 1325 @149% 139% 139% 
se 182% @148% 131% @148% 138% 138% 
++ 181% @149% 130% @149% 137% 137% 
.-+ 188% @151% 132% @151% 139% 139% 
+++ 181% @149% 130% @149% 137% 137% 
-++ 1832 @150 131 @150 138 138 
Kansas City.—Wet weather through- 
out the Southwest curtailed selling of 
wheat from the farms, and the effect was 
felt in stronger premiums at Kansas 
City. Mills, shippers, and elevator in- 
terests were all buyers of good and in- 
termediate quality grain. Demand is not 
keen, but sellers are having no trouble 
in disposing of the rather light offerings. 
Prices, Oct. 9: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.83% 
@1.39% bu, No. 2 $1.33@1.39, No. 8 
$1.83@1.88%2, No. 4 $1.3112@1.87; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.84@1.3414, No. 2 $1.33%% 
@1.34, No. 3 $1.31@1.33, No. 4 $1.29@ 
1.31, 


St. Louis.—There is not much demand 
for soft wheat, but price concessions 
brought some mill buyers into the market 
last week, and there was a little more 
demand for garlicky descriptions, which 
were being taken at 2c discount for 
light, 5c discount for medium and 10c 
under straight grades for heavy. Offer- 
ings were pretty well cleaned up. Hard 
wheat is in somewhat better demand. 
Some of the track wheat went to ex- 
porters, and local mills bought blending 
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descriptions. Cash prices, Oct. 9: No. 1 
red $1.41@1.42 bu, No. 2 red $1.40@ 
1.40%; No. 1 hard $140@1.41, No. 2 
hard $1.39@1.39%2. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat prices rule 1 
@2c bu lower than a week ago, largely 
due to the softening of future values. 
Local offerings are light, while demand 
is good, local and shipping. Receipts 
were 59 cars, against 36 in the previous 
week and 106 a year ago. Choice win- 
ter wheat is now selling at virtually the 
same level as spring, with the best grades 
at a slight premium, Red winter is dis- 
counted somewhat beyond the usual lim- 
its. Closing quotations, Oct. 9: No. 1 
Dakota dark northern $1.41@1.44 bu, No. 
1 hard winter $1.42@1.44, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.87@1.38, and No. 1 durum $1.29 
@1.30. y 

Toledo.—Wheat receipts have settled 
down to a fairly steady run of only mod- 
erate volume. Mills have been keeping 
their elevators well filled, and wheat of 
excessive moisture cannot be handled. 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.30 bu for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on Oct. 8. 


Nashville-—Wheat movement continues 
fairly good. Liberal supplies have been 
stored at Nashville and Columbia, Tenn. 
The large mills continue to purchase to 
cover their running needs. No. 2 red, 
with bill, Oct. 9, was quoted at $1.55@ 
1.58 bu, Nashville. 


New York.—Prices were firm, with 
small fluctuations. Improvement was evi- 
dent in the export market, with business 
largely done in Manitobas. Cash grain 
quotations, Oct. 8: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.48 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.614%2; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.53; No. 1 northern Man- 
itoba, in bond, f.o.b., export, $1.57%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.48. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 9 was 
34%.@44c lower than on the previous 
Saturday, with export demand fair and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing 43,000 
bus increase. Closing prices, Oct. 9: spot 
No. 2 red winter $1.401, garlicky $1.32, 
No. 8 $1.29; southern No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.31, No. 3 $1.28, No. 4 $1.25, 
No. 5 $1.22; range of southern bag lots 
by sample for week, $1.15@1.26. 

Buffalo.—Millers complain of lack of 
demand for soft winter flour and, as 
they bought heavily at the beginning of 
the season, they are not taking hold of 
the present offerings at easier prices. 
Quotations, Oct. 9: No. 5 red $1.80 bu, 
sample wheat $1.25, Philadelphia rate 
basis. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market is 
unsettled and irregular, closing quiet at 
a net decline of 4c. Quotations, Oct. 9, 
car lots in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.414% bu bid; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.32 bid. 

Seattle.—Light offerings of wheat last 
week failed to sustain prices, and the 
market ruled several cents a bushel lower 
than in the previous week. Quotations, 
to arrive, No. 1, sacked, coast, Oct. 8: 
soft and western white, hard winter and 
northern spring, >1.34 bu; western red, 
$1.3342; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.3542@ 
1.36. 


Portland.—Demand for wheat has been 
fairly constant, but no large quantities 
were offered by farmers last week. The 
buying was chiefly by exporters. Closing 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange on Oct. 
9: wig tend blue-stem $1.33 bu; hard 
white, $1.32; western white, soft white, 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.31; 
western red, $1.80. 

Great Falls.—Threshing is progressing 
under favorable weather conditions in 
most counties. Yield damage will be 
small, but quality will be lowered. New 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 








—_——————— Week ending r July 1 to————, 

Wheat to— Oct. 2, °26 Oct. 3,'°25 Sept. 25, ’'26 Oct. 2, 26 Oct. 3, '25 
PEED KB a BO She's 6 66 on bas 564,000 41,000 200,000 4,211,000 ‘ 545,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,157,000 647,000 939,000 22,493,000 5,762,000 
Other Europe .......... 3,165,000 981,000 2,006,000 32,940,000 9,344,000 
IIE v.60 bo Sow ss vee 0d | Pea ae SE Oe 7,407,000 6,299,000 
Other countries ........ 1,587,000 10,000 12,000 7,217,000 2,316,000 
pO ee ee *6,611,000 1,679,000 3,157,000 74,268,000 24,266,000 

) 4g gon ERETIRTCTL EERE 527,000 960,000 288,000 5,942,000 16,567,000 
4g ELT TEELT TERE eee 133,000 181,000 166,000 3,123,000 2,768,000 
RRR ois 000 6 UF 6 vbw ec aneedes 15,000 1,530,000 222,000 1,983,000 16,746,000 
Rye eee gett wees esses ees 161,000 26,000 17,000 4,457,000 5,861,000 


Including 3,502,000 bus via Pacific ports. 








threshed grain, while bleached, shows lit- 
tle damage from recent storms, although 
yield per acre was reduced to some -ex- 
tent. Moisture in wheat now being de- 
livered by farmers is averaging below 
14 per cent. Choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted on Oct. 9 at $1.30 bu, 
delivered, Great Falls. 


Ogden.—Wheat shipments to terminal 
elevators declined last week, receipts be- 
ing only 141 cars. Quotations, Oct. 8: 
No. 2 northern spring, $1.25@1.32 bu; 
No. 2 dark turkey, $1.21@1.32; hard 
white winter, $1.05@1.20; soft white, 
$1.10@1.17. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is not 
very plentiful. Farmers are holding, in 
many cases, and receipts are only enough 
for current needs. The export shipments 
of recent weeks took a lot of good wheat 
off the market. This demand is not now 
so much in evidence, and domestic mill- 
ers are getting the deliveries. Prices 
hold at about last week’s level. On Oct. 
9 mills were paying $1.30 bu for car lots 
of milling quality, at country points, and 
$1.20@1.25 for wagonloads at their doors. 
Western spring wheat declined 5c dur- 
ing the week, and No. 1 northern was 
quoted at $1.46 bu, track, Bay ports. 


London, Eng., Sept. 22.—There has 
been some fluctuation in the wheat mar- 
ket during the past week, but the nei 
result shows an advance over last week’s 
figures. No. 1 northern Manitoba ar- 
rived is quoted at 56s 9d, October ship- 
ment 54s 3d, net, and October-November 
54s 8d. No. 2 northern Manitoba, on 
passage, is sold at 54s, September ship- 
ment 54s 6d@54s 9d. No. 3 northern 
Manitoba, afloat, is sold at 52s 6d. N« 
2 hard winters, arrived, sell at 52s 6d. 
No. 2 red winters, afloat, are quoted a 
51s 9d. Australian new crop wheat for 
January-February is offered at 54s 6d, 
choice white Karachi for October ship 
ment 54s 3d. 


Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 22.—There has 
been a fair business passing in wheat, 
millers in this country and on the Con- 
tinent being in the market for supplies 
Offers are none too plentiful, as freight 
room available for the near future has 
been reduced by heavy coal chartering. 
Shipments have been rather liberal, bu! 
the lion’s share goes to the Continent 
There is some increase in the total sup 
ply afloat to Europe, but the quantity 
available for this country is 350,000 qrs 
less. Prices are firm and higher because 
of the freight situation. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The cash rye market is 
steady, and a fair demand prevails. Mills 
are buying some, as they are running 
their rye units steadily. No. 2 rye was 
quoted on Oct. 9 at $1 bu, or 1c over 
December. Oats of the better grades 
continued in excellent demand, and trad 
ing basis was steady. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 46@47c bu, and No. 3 white 
at 4212,@44'4¢, 


Duluth.—The oats market is slow and 
without special feature. Local feeders 
show some interest. They want good 
quality, heavy test weight, and good 
color. Offerings of this character brought 
Chicago December price to lc over last 
week, while the ordinary grades were 
salable at the old basis of 1@5c dis- 
count under the'same delivery. Very 
light receipts and virtually no shipments 
marked the week. Inquiry for barley 
slowed down last week. Buyers evident- 
ly found too much of the lower grade 
on the market, as they reduced the price 
on such 2c. Old scale ruled unchanged 
as regards the quality type. Shippers 
worked a little out by boat to the East, 
but inquiry in that quarter was slow. 
Market closed Oct. 9 on a range 50@65c. 
While the East made inquiries for rye, 
offers were so much out of line that no 
business could be done. Choice milling 
rye ruled at the December price, and 
ordinary lc under for No. 1 and No. 2. 
Wet stuff was slow at 83@15c under De- 
cember, depending on moisture content 
and quality of offerings. Nothing moved 
out by rail or boat. 


Milwaukee—With the exception of 
barley, coarse grain prices are easier and 
lower. Rye samples declined 1@2c with 
wheat, and oats are %@Ic lower. Bar- 
ley is up 2c. Receipts of rye were 4 
cars, against 10 in the previous week 
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and 1 a year ago. The light offerings 
are well absorbed by the good local and 
shipping demand. Good malting sam e 
of barley are in good demand, wit 
scant supply. Low grades are roa 
Cereal mills are in the market for choice 
heavy oats, which are scarce. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 9: No. 2 rye, 98@99c 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 4342@44c; malting 
barley 65@78%ec, pearling 78@80c. 
Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
9, and the closing prices on Oct. 11, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 39%.@ 
4l?sc, 414%4@42%c; No. 2 rye, 91@94c, 
92: @94%4c; barley, 49@69c, 49@69c. 
Philadelphia.—Offerings of oats are 
light, and the market rules firm and Ic 
higher, but demand is only moderate. 
Quotations, Oct. 9: No. 2 white, 55@ 
56°.c bu; No. 8 white, 52@54%c. 
ittsburgh.—Offerings of oats were 
me:ger last week and prices were slight- 
ly -asier. Quotation, Oct. 9, No. 2 white 
50¢ bu. 
uffalo—Few oats of desirable grades 
ar available on spot, and demand is 
ac! ve and unsatisfied. Quotations, Oct. 
9: No. 3 white, 49%c bu. Demand for 
bar'ey is decidedly slack, which is un- 
ex: jainable as, pound for pound, it is 
ch uper than oats. There is no active 
dewand for rye. Spot stocks are not 
bei:g cleared, and no offers are received. 


altimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 9: No. 2 
whire, domestic, 56c bu; No. 3 white, 
do. :estic, 504%2@51 Yec. 

innipeg—Demand for barley was 
fai'ly good last week, but other coarse 
gr.ons were dull. Prices have declined 
in sympathy with wheat. The call for 
oa’ did not amount to much, and of- 
fer ngs of this grain were small. Quo- 
tat‘ons, Oct. 9: No. 2 Canadian western 
oals, 565%c bu; barley, 635%c; rye, 93%4c. 


7 oronto.—Inquiry for coarse grains is 
good, and they are meeting with a ready 
sale. American corn was reduced 2c bu 
last week, while all other prices were 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 9: Ontario 

oats 45@48c bu, barley 62@65c, rye 87@ 

90c, car lots, track, country points; No. 
2 yellow kiln-dried American corn, all- 
rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 
8ic; No. 3 Canadian western oats 63%c, 
ci.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 62%2c; 
sample grades, 60c. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 

200 213 212 213 eae 

276 263 284 282 271 

197 225 247 266 283 

235 226 221 214 225 

247 263 276 268 281 

235 212 209 196 215 

291 261 237 218 222 

322 225 208 203 208 

833 322 342 363 356 

275 236 250 242 233 

269 199 156 152 168 

294 307 322 346 352 

274 236 221 216 206 

218 233 243 242 240 

271 290 300 330 230 

Average. 265 262 247 248 250 250 
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Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 9, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





pO! 2,4012,304 783 1,204 9,364 7,039 
Kan. City..1,331 718 957 655214,965 4,523 
Chicago 299 498 657 278 - 

New York. .2,002 3,228 1,347 2,575 1,905 825 
Baltimore.. 3238 347 377 224 3,941 2,431 
Philadelphia 235 440 335 519 1,978 1,235 
Milwaukee.. 81 148 7 see re 
D.-Superior 1,9203,8511,5972,710 9,150 14,553 
Toledo .... 136 344 42 89 

*Buffalo ...4,1182,196 835 5, 438 1, 545 


*Receipts by lake only. ‘Sitemente by 


lake and canal. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 414 508 267 4332 ae Se 2,467 
Kansas City... 3 16 «4 6 58 
Chicago ...... 224 3652 23 38 ais s% 
New York 307 855 270 317 56 296 
Baltimore a os a 35 -. 144 4 38 
Philadelphia... .. 78 1 68 3 15 
Milwaukee 191 250 78 47 sis as 
Dul.-Superior.. 177 42 125 6515 759 1,220 
*Buffalo ..... 744 933 290 2,980 1,367 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 521 681 101 60 551 578 
New York 135 > ee és 
Chicago ...... 28 21 1 se 
Dul.-Superior.. 4541,028 47 583 837 2,497 
*Buffalo ..... 72 490 ‘ 


*Receipts by lake pana Stenssete ow 


lake and canal. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Oct. 8, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Opllvies ..ccecee 721 14 239 ese 
GD Fi Bey cavevawe 924 68 142 118 
Northland ...... 1,568 37 229 ewe 
Cam. Gov't .....; 276 18 77 501 

Sask. Pool 

ee Saree 4,225 21 53 458 

MO. @ senoseas 3,823 16 73 83 
Private elevators. 9,924 566 2,483 293 

TORS vccsoees 21,462 740 3,296 1,452 
WeaP GP i vecc cn 21,274 2,037 4,890 663 
Receipts ........ 13,183 252 1,950 30 
Lake shipments... 7,847 239 1,530 155 
Rail shipments... 319 66 5 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... SO DUFMM 2. ccccce 717 
No. 1 northern..4,596 Kota .......... 22 
No. 2 northern..4,216 Winter ........ 3 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 15 White spring... 20 
No. 3 northern.. 603 Others ......... 1,034 
WH csceccveocs 146 Private ........ 9,924 
Be Bcc vvvecens 88 
NOs 6 ncccccecccs 23 oo) ae 21,462 
rer 15 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W.....+ 28 Others ......... 59 
No. 3 C. W.....- 88 Private ........ 566 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 6 —- 
eo eae 28 BEE sone s «0 0% 740 
3 feed ....cseee 20 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
9, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

wits 82,402,000 3,267,000 
BE. bain chink odie vee eubs 11,786,000 1,325,000 
CE. woe cosh “eeeeneaes OL are 
MEE “cccweonevénedes 4,899,000 1,763,000 
GD ges secak codes cage 49,703,000 254,000 
pC eee 1,409,000 4,000 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 9: wheat, 1,139,- 


000 bus; rye, 2,214,000; corn, 891,000; barley, 
590,000; oats, 985,000. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 9, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 120 206 18 65 3,703 2,254 
Kansas City... 12 8 3 3 243 106 
Chicago ...... 63 13 2 34 ee _ 
New York 39 7 186 973 170 
Baltimore .... 11 es ae 142 56 
Philadelphia . 2 2 2 cs 24 7 
Milwaukee ... 9 2 3 8 es ~? 
Dul.-Superior.. 315 518 315 4,200 3,293 
*Buffalo ..... 223 66 541 1,026 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





hi 





Corn nts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Oct. 9, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
109 38 113 41 1,095 74 


R Int 
pts, 


Minneapolis .. 


Kansas City .. 140 107 146 2261,582 386 
Chicago ..... 1,085 790 636 1,049 - ‘a 
New York .... 34 98 es ° 160 16 
Baltimore .... 2 12 17 os 52 41 
Philadelphia. . 2 4 6 7 49 30 
Milwaukee 135 74 26 222 o° es 
Dul.-Superior. . 2 we 4s és 9 

Te sev 54e e 53 24 23 9 es as 
*Buffalo ..... 100 478 1 . 2,372 441 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 582 718 714 948 18,131 22,739 
Kan. City... 40 273 30 94 578 56,713 
Chicago .... 578 600 370 886 was anes 
New York.. 74 120 7. wae 677 1,897 
Baltimore .. 10 34 04 ee 79 197 
Philadelphia 20 100 20 269 112 433 
Milwaukee.. 578 182 69 290 ca F 
Duluth- om 18 816 4 957 9,385 7,877 
Toledo 105 68 45 153 o0s concn 
*Buffalo ... 40 779 2,944 4,627 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


Russell's 


Sept. 25— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .378,000 288,000 375,000 
TORPORCH ccc escccsce 64,530 20,688 49,474 
ne 1,873 2,420 1,556 

Stocks on Sept. 25— 

At terminals ........ 83,397 53,195 91,706 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 114,100 125,564 154,973 

Week's increase ..... 15,951 18,988 6,984 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Bradstreet's 

held on Oct. 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 


Following are 
stocks of wheat 


the United States and Canada, 


parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 


returns of 
















2, in the 


with com- 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 3, 
Wheat— Oct. 2 vious week 1925 
United States*... 81,780 +1,585 64,543 
United Statestf... 2,944 —258 2,096 
Cumadga. .....200- 44,754 +15,700 58,366 
Totals ..cccces 129,478 +17,027 115,005 


United Kingdom port stocks and 


floating supply (Broomhall)— 


pS TT $41,000 +300 31,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

GET sbcccesecic 170,478 +17,327 146,505 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Petals: .o.000:0 eves 18,9 +255 6,196 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

, re 57,794 +298 76,022 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
1926— —~———_United States———__,. 

Week East Pacific 

ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 3...... 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
July 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
July 24..... 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
July 31..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
AB Tiiacns 44,862,000 2,469,000 47,331,000 
Aug. 14 .... 57,313,000 38,038,000 60,351,000 
Aug. 21 . 64,750,000 3,342,000 68,092,000 
Aug. 28 66,739,000 3,158,000 69,897,000 
Sept. 4..... 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Sept. 11 73,779,000 3,164,000 76,943,000 
Sept. 18 77,947,000 3,493,000 81,440,000 
Sept. 25 80,195,000 3,202,000 83,397,000 
ae re 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

Week and Canada dom and 
ending— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 3..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
July 10 37,384,000 55,055,000 60,300,000 
July 17 35,731,000 65,225,000 62,300,000 
July 24 33,885,000 68,607,000 47,700,000 
July 31 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Aug. 7 27,592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
Aug. 14 25,506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 
Aug. 21 22,739,000 90,831,000 44,700,000 
Aug. 28 ... 19,437,000 89,334,000 38,600,000 
Sept. 4.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Sept. 11... 19,694,000 96,637,000 40,800,000 
Sept. 18... 21,901,000 103,341,000 41,500,000 
Sept. 25... 29,054,000 112,451,000 40,700,000 
Oot. Bi scas 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Week ending— Week ending— 
July 3 ....109,686,000 Aug. 21...135,531,000 
July 10 ...105,355,000 Aug. 28...127,934,000 
July 17 ...107,525,000 Sept. 4....132,277,000 
July 24 ...106,207,000 Sept. 11...137,437,000 
July 31 oo eras Sept. 18...144,841,000 
Aug. 7....117,823,000 Sept. 25...153,151,000 
Aug. 14. -130,457,000 Oct. 2..... 170,478,000 


tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
northern border ports as fol- 


The United 


the principal 
lows: 


Imports for consumption, 
mm Week ending——,, 


Oct. 2 Sept. 25 


Imports 


into flour for export, bus: 

——— Week ending >) Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 2 Sept. 25 Oct. 2, 1926 

547,000 430,000 7,548,000 





duty 


into bonded mills for grinding 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 
oO . 



































































paid, bus: 


ct. 2, 1926 
78,000 
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@orn *%% PRODUCTS | 


Kansas City—Cash prices, Oct. 9: 
white corn, No. 2 79@79'c, No. 3 77% 
@78'%2c, No. 4 74@75c; yellow corn, No. 
2 19@792c, No. 3 717@78ce, No. 4 75@ 
76c; mixed corn, No. 2 78@79c, No. 3 
11@18e, No. 4 73@75c; cream meal, 
$3.80 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; hominy feed, 
$29 ton; corn bran, $29. 

St. Louis.—There is a good demand 
for the light offerings of corn, mills 
cleaning up the yellow and shippers the 
white. Very little mixed corn is for 
sale. Cash prices, Oct. 9: No. 2 yellow 
8042,@81%re bu, No. 3 yellow 79@80'c, 
No. 4 yellow 77%2c; No. 2 white, 8142@ 
82Yec. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is moving slow- 
ly to consumers, and jobbers display 
little interest. Mills do not offer freely. 
A few cars changed hands last week at 
$4@4.05 bbl, basis 24’s, some asking as 
high as $4.10. Corn receipts are light, 
and demand almost nothing. 


New Orleans.—A fair demand is re- 
ported for corn, with shipments lighter 
than expected. Quotations, Oct. 7: No. 2 
yellow corn $1.06 bu, No. 3 $1.05; No. 2 
white $1.06, No. 3 $1.05; yellow chops, 
$1.92 per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, $1.82; 
grits, $2.25, in 98’s; standard meal, $2.15. 


Nashiville.—Floods in Illinois have cur- 
tailed movement of corn to Nashville. 
The market was dormant last week, de- 
mand from the South being quiet, as con- 
sumers are looking forward to the new 
crop. Quotations, Oct. 9: No. 2 white 
9442c bu, No. 8 white 934%2c; No, 2 
yellow 9342c, No. 8 yellow 92'2c. Grist 
mills report a seasonable demand for 
corn meal, Quotations, Oct. 9: bolted, 
6-12-24-lb paper bags or 24-48-96 cloth, 
$2.10@2.20 per 100 lbs. 

Milwaukee.—Under the influence of fu- 
tures, cash corn prices are 2@38c lower 
for the week, Offerings are moderate 
and there is a good demand, local and 
shipping. Receipts were 91 cars, com- 
pared with 112 in the previous week and 
50 a year ago. Crop prospects in Wis- 
consin are below normal, but other grow- 
ing sections report optimistically. Clos- 
ing quotations, Oct. 9: No. 2 yellow, 77'/2 
@78e bu; No. 2 white, 77'2@78c; No. 2 
mixed, 76'2.@77 Yee. 

Minneapolis.—The corn market was 
slow on Oct. 12, due to the fact that 
there was no trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. No. 2 yellow is in fair 
demand at 2@38c under the Chicago De- 
cember option, No, 3 yellow 4@5c under. 
The lower grades are slow at 6@9c un- 
der. Mixed corn is salable in the higher 
grades, with No. 2 mixed at 5@7c under, 
No. 3 mixed 7@9c under, No. 4 mixed 
9@ile under, and No, 5 mixed 12@13c 
under, 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 9 
was 7242@77c; the closing price on Oct. 
11 was 74@76c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 12 at $4.85 
@4.95 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $4.75 
@4.85. 


Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
quiet and a shade easier. Supplies are 
small but ample. Quotations, Oct. 9, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.70@2.90; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.70@2.90; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.70@2.90. 


Buffalo.—Demand for corn has been 
active, but few offerings of top grades 
can be obtained. Cracked corn is want- 
ed, the East particularly making =a 
commitments. Corn meal is selling well, 
both for export and domestic use, at 
practically unchanged prices. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 9: No. 2 yellow corn, 874%c 
bu; cracked corn, $36 ton; table corn 
meal, $2.35 per 100 lbs; coarse corn 
meal, $37 ton. , 


Baltimore,—Corn was largely nominal 
last week, with no quotations for con- 
tract grade. The only sales reported for 
the week were parcel lots of southern 
mixed, white and yellow at 75@86c. Do- 
mestic No. 2 rerew, track, closed, Oct. 
9, at 88@89c bu, or 2@8c up from the 
pare week, Corn meal is unchanged 

ut in better demand at $2.08@2.23 per 





100 Ibs, while hominy and grits also are 
commanding more attention at $2.13@ 
2.28. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 22—There was 
a further advance in Plate corn in all po- 
sitions early last week, due to the rapid 
advance in ocean freights. Shippers’ of- 
fers were advanced Is qr, and a moderate 
business was concluded in Liverpool. 
The scarcity of tonnage in America is 
causing great congestion at shipping 
ports. Parcels afloat have been traded in 
recently at 30s 9d and 30s 104d qr, and 
30s 9d was paid in Liverpool for parcels 
loading, September-October and October- 
November. ‘Today there are sellers at 
80s with values no dearer than a week 
ago. A fair consumptive demand was 
experienced early last week, but this has 
fallen off. 





Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin states 
that weather conditions during the past 
month in all territories producing buck- 
wheat in this country have been decided- 


ly unfavorable. Frequent rains, both 
East and West, have prevented, not only 
threshing of the early matured buck- 
wheat, but also cutting of the late grain. 
While a few cars have been marketed, 
they have commanded exceedingly high 
prices—much higher, the Blodgett com- 
pany believes, than can be maintained 
when the movement becomes free. Quo- 
tations at present are, in consequence, 
only on request, to buyers to whom quick 
shipment is more important than price. 

Chicago.—A fair demand for buck- 
wheat flour in small quantities out of 
warehouse is reported. No heavy buy- 
ing is noticeable, and the trade is not 
inclined to anticipate its requirements. 
Pure white was quoted, Oct. 9, at $3.85 
per 100 lbs, jute, Chicago. 

Philadelphia.—There is a little inquiry 
for buckwheat flour, but demand is by 
no means active. Offerings are moderate 
but ample. Quotations, $3.50@3.75 per 
98-lb cotton sack. 


rs 





e 
! 
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Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats is 
improving with cooler weather. Good 
milling oats are not plentiful, and prices 
are firm. Mills are all busy. An ad- 
vance of 20c took effect during the week. 
Quotations, Oct. 9: rolled oats $7.30@ 
7.35 bbl, in jute bags, mixed car lots; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal was fairly steady last week. 
Domestic sales are normal, and export 
business without any particular feature, 
although slightly larger. Quotations, 
Oct. 9: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.65; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—There is a fair demand for 
rolled oats, and prices are firm. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 8: $3.60 per 90 lbs; oatmeal, 
$3.30 per 98 Ibs. 


London, Eng., Sept. 22.—The oatmeal 
market is firm with some shippers ask- 
ing a still further advance. This, how- 
ever, does not induce fresh business, al- 
though such prices may put holders of 
stock on better terms with themselves. 
The news received about the Scotch crop 
is very favorable, both as regards quan- 
tity and quality. The public is no doubt 
waiting for colder weather before com- 
menacing its porridge. Retailers are 
well stocked, but find slow demand. Ca- 
bles have been received by importers of- 
fering rolled oats at 38s and oatmeal at 
87s 8d. To do business a drop in price 
of about 3s 6d per sack would be neces- 
sary. 

Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 21.—While Irish 
oatmeal has declined foreign meal has 
continued to advance, and is now com- 
pletely off the market as far as new busi- 
ness is concerned. Ireland’s crop of oats 
never was better, the yield is large and 
the acreage average. It is being har- 
vested a fortnight earlier than usual un- 
der ideal conditions. Irish oatmeal at 
the present time is underselling Ameri- 
can, Latest cables for rolled oats are at 
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39s per 280 Ibs, ci.f., Belfast, and a 
similar price Dublin plus the duty, and 
for oatmeal the price is 37@38s. Busi- 
ness is impossible, as home grown can be 
bought at the same figure. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 12 at $2.60 per 90 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal rules firm un- 
der small supplies, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Oct. 9, $2.90@ 
3.20 per 90 lbs for ground. 


| Rye Propucts | 


Milwaukee.—Trading in rye flour has 
shown improvement, although buyers re- 
main bearish. Cash rye is 1@2c bu low- 
er, but rye flour has not suffered appre- 
ciably, for mills are confronted by a 
short crop, the quality of which is un- 
usually good. Wisconsin rye mills have 
about the usual quantity of business on 
the books from regular customers, and 
are not particularly concerned about bids 
made by casual trade, which usually are 
very low. Sales are being held within 
close limits of asking prices, based on 
the cost of the grain and the conversion 
charge. Quotations, Oct. 9: pure white 
$5.40@5.90 bbl, medium $5.15@5.25, and 
pure dark $4.05@4.50, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—It is reported that some of 
the larger northwestern mills are quot- 
ing at least 40c bbl under what other 
mills ask for rye flour, and getting the 
bulk of the moderate business. Some of 
them apparently are very anxious to get 
new business. The local output totaled 
7,500 bbls last week, the same as in the 
previous one. White was quoted, Oct. 
9, at $5.40@5.70 bbl, jute, medium at 
$4@5.50, and dark at $4@4.25. 

Duluth.—The outside trade is playing 
for lower prices on rye flour, and makes 
purchases sparingly. Conditions were 
quiet last week. Prices are unchanged. 
Local buyers’ demands are of the usual 
character. Prices, Oct. 9, f.o.b., mill, in 
98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.80; No. 2 
straight, $5.30; No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 
blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.70. 

Minneapolis.—Rye flour trade contin- 
ues quiet, with buyers apparently expect- 
ing lower prices, and coming into the 
market for their immediate and near-by 
needs only. Shipping directions against 
these bookings are fair. Some factors in 
the trade are of the opinion that a good 
deal of business is yet in the offing. They 
point out that buying during July, Au- 
gust and September was not as heavy 
this year as during those months in 1925, 
and that a larger percentage of buyers 
took care of their future requirements 
in the summer of that year than in the 
present season. Prices are practically 
unchanged. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.85@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, pure medium at $5.05@5.20, 
and pure dark at $4@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,083 bbls flour, compared with 
14,025 in tne previous week. 

New York.—Rye flour was in slightly 
better demand last week. Quotation, 
Oct. 9, white patent $5.75@6.10 bbl. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
easier, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings. Quotations, Oct. 9, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.10@6.25 
for white, $5.75@6 for medium and $5.50 
@5.75 for dark. 

Buffalo—Demand showed a steady in- 
crease last week, and mills are expecting 
further commitments as they believe that 
a large amount of rye flour is still to be 
bought. First clears and rye generally 
go hand in hand, and with the former 
scarce, there will be a better demand for 
the latter. Quotations, Oct. 9: white $6 
@6.10 bbl, medium $5.65@5.75, dark 
$4.75@4.80, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mills, 
Buffalo. 

Baltimore.—The call for rye flour is 
slack. Nominal quotations, Oct. 9: white 
patent $5.75@6 bbl, and dark $4.35@4.60, 
cotton. 

Toronto.—Demand for rye flour is fair- 
ly strong, and buyers are finding it diffi- 
cult to obtain supplies. Only two or 
three mills in Canada regularly make rye 
flour. Quotations, Oct. 9, $6 bbl, in two 
98-lb jute bags, car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 








FLAXSEED *%, PRODUCTS 


Duluth—To divert increased move- 
ment of flaxseed to this market, cash 
buyers, crushers especially, advanced 
bids to top range on the crop last week. 
For the very choicest offerings and light 
moisture 9c over October was paid, this 
premium later dropping back to 8c. Ele- 
vators cared for the surplus. Sample 
grade continues unchanged at 2c dis- 
count for each 1 per cent over 11 per 
cent of moisture. Closing prices, Oct. 
9, ranged October to 8c over. The move- 
ment appeared to be sufficient to supply 
the immediate need of crushers. Selling 
pressure in the pit undermined the fu- 
tures market. Supporting orders came 
out as offerings dried up, causing mod- 
erate reaction. The improvement, how- 
ever, could not be sustained, and quota- 
tions broke further. Final prices were 
as a rule at the bottom, with a net de- 
cline against Oct. 2 of 2@4%,ec. 

Minneapolis.—Business was quiet in 
the linseed meal market last week, crus). 
ers report. Whatever demand there wis 
came mostly from country dealers, jol- 
bers and mixed feed manufacturers show- 
ing little interest. A greater demand is 
expected as the weather grows colder. 
Prices have been reduced $1 at Minne- 
apolis. Linseed meal is quoted at $41 
ton at Minneapolis, $46 at Chicago an 
Toledo, and $44.50 at Buffalo. 

The export market remains listles., 
with the quotation unchanged from 
week ago, cake being priced at $38 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of N». 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis -———Duluth-—— 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov 


Oct. 5 ...$2.24% 2.21% 2.23% 2.21% 2.23 
Oct. 6 - 2.23% 2.20% 2.24% 2.21% 2.23 
Oct. 7 - 2.23% 2.21 2.25% 2.21% 2.23 
Oct. 8 ... 2.23% 2.20% 2.25% 2.21% 2.22 
Oct. 9 ... 2.22% 2.19% 2.23% 2.19% 2.21 
Oct. 11 .. 2.22% 2.19 2.23% 2.19% 2.20 


* 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed ct 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oc‘. 
9, 1926, compared with the correspondinyz 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments 
1926 61925 «= 1926) 1925 


Minneapolis ... 2,444 4,316 678 91 
oo) eer 1,291 3,984 563 1,6 
Tatas. since: 3,735 8,300 1,241 2,54 


Chicago.—There is a fair and stead) 
demand for linseed meal. Buyers onl) 
take current requirements, as they feel 
that prices are too high. Mills, how 
ever, are firm, and refuse to offer any 
discounts. Linseed meal was quoted, 
Oct. 9, at $46 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal has shown 
surprising strength in the face of ad 
verse conditions. The trade appears con 
vinced that the cold months will develop 
a healthy demand which most interests 
are not prepared to meet. While cot 
tonseed meal is sharply lower and sell 
ing at an unusually low price under oil 
meal, the flaxseed product is: holding its 
own quite well. Some concessions are 
reported in later trading, but the output! 
is being absorbed. Quotation, Oct. 9, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—Offerings are ample and the 
demand is not urgent, with cottonsee:! 
meal in heavy supply and weak even a! 
lower prices. Quotations, Oct. 9: linseed 
meal, 34 per cent protein, $45 ton; 31 
per cent, $43.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales con 
tinue light, with prices unchanged anc 
offerings heavy. Quotation, Oct. 9, $47.7 
ton. 

Winnipeg.—Local crushers report 
good inquiry for linseed cake and meal 
but very little is being offered. Quota 
tions, Oct. 9: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton 
oil meal, $44. Demand for flaxseed ha 
been somewhat indifferent, Canadia 
crushing interests taking only smal 
quantities. This grain closed, Oct. 9, a‘ 
$1.954% bu. 

Toronto.—There is not much activity; 
in linseed meal, and prices declined 75 
during the week. Quotations, Oct. 9 
$46.50@48.50 ton, in car lots, delivered 
Ontario points. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 22.—Linseec 
cakes are quiet and the trade has no? 
been particularly helped by further out- 
breaks of foot and mouth disease in va- 
rious districts. 
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LAKE TONNAGE IS SCARCE 


Most Grain Carrying Vessels Have Already 
Been Chartered—Not Much Future 
Business Being Done at Present 


CLeveLaNp, Onio.—Grain shippers 
were in the market for tonnage at the 
Head of the Lakes last week end, and 
some chartering was reported for prompt 


and future loading. A medium-sized 
freighter was booked to carry a cargo 
from Duluth to Georgian Bay at 3%c 
bu. and 4%4¢ was bid for handy vessels 
lo ding for delivery at Buffalo. 

lost of the vessels, however, available 
f grain, are lined up, and not much 
eo ly tonnage is on the market. For the 
] 10 days of October 4'4ec was bid for 
gr.in from the Head of the Lakes to 
B. falo, but no charters were reported. 
\. .sel owners will not accept grain very 
fo ahead. 

wo steamers at Duluth were char- 
tc -d to load at the end of November to 
h | at Buffalo at 6c, and it is reported 
th t one of the biggest grain carriers on 
th lakes was booked for a cargo at this 
fi: re. Chartering of storage capacity is 
n. as active as a year ago, and only a 
f of the local vessel men have taken 
yg, in to hold. Some figuring was done 
l week for vessels to load between 
D 5 and 12 for storage at Buffalo. 
['. movement of grain from Lake Mich- 
ig 1 ports is light, and no charters have 
be n booked in that trade for several 
days. 
. steamer of medium size was char- 
te cd to load at Fort William during 
t last half of November at 6c, the 
ca go to be held at Buffalo. 

onsiderable time was lost early last 
week because of high winds and heavy 
seas, vessels arriving 12 to 24 hours late. 
A vessel will load this week at South 
Chicago for Georgian Bay at 2¥ec. Grain 
carriers are not taking as much of the 
lake tonnage as they did a year ago. 
Local shippers are advised that lake 
grain receipts at Buffalo this season to 
Oct. 1 totaled 97,984,000 bus, against 
131,000,000 for the same period of 1925, 
17,000,000 of this decrease occurring 
during September. Elevator men and 
vessel owners attribute the lessened grain 
receipts at Buffalo to rainy weather and 
storms in the Canadian Northwest, 
which held back harvesting as well as 
the movement of grain to terminal ele- 
vators in Fort William and Port Arthur, 
and it is predicted that less than 200,- 
000,000 bus grain will be sent to Buffalo 
this season, which would mean a loss of 
63,000,000, compared with 1925 receipts. 


Texas Satisfied with Examiner’s Report 

Oxrtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Whether the 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce will 
file exceptions to the recent report of 
Examiner Koch to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission respecting rates to 
the gulf from southwestern states has 
not been determined, E. H. Thornton, 
the chamber’s. traffic manager, says. In 
general, Mr, Thornton states, the report 
meets the approval of those interests in 
that section of Texas. He says the north 
ind south line proposed to divide the 
territory of Texas and Oklahoma for 
rate purposes leaves 75 per cent of 
Galveston’s present territory, so far as 
ecrain is concerned, undisturbed. 


Movement Less Heavy 
Toronto, Ont.—The movement of 
rain on the Great Lakes is not as heavy 

at this time last year. Freights from 
ike Superior to Buffalo were quoted 
st week at 3%c bu, from Duluth to 
eorgian Bay 344c, and from South Chi- 
igo to Georgian Bay 2c. 


Grain Rate Advancing 
Dututa, Minn.—The grain rate is ad- 
incing, and charters are now being 
1ade at 44%4c bu on wheat, Duluth to 
suffalo, with vessel owners talking of 
Yee and some already asking for it. 
‘he movement of grain down the lakes 
las been increasing lately, not out of 
Ouluth but from the Canadian Head of 
he Lakes.- From Duluth, receipts have 
decreased. The ore movement is keeping 





up, and this holds boats out of the grain 
trade. Not much has been done in char- 
tering for winter storage by Duluth ship- 
pers, but some Canadian shippers have 
chartered a little. The latest figure quot- 
ed is 6c bu. Receipts of flour from in- 
terior mills at railroad sheds for ship- 
ment down the lakes are increasing. 
Shipments are more brisk, but stocks are 
growing. 


Rate Hearing Date Fixed 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 12.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced that 
the Duluth transit case and that of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association against 
the Milwaukee Railway will be heard in 
Minneapolis on Nov. 4. 

Tueopore M. Knapren. 


Suspension of Higher Rates Refused 

Wasurnerton, D. C., Oct. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused the petition of 
the Sioux City and Omaha grain ex- 
changes that the proposed increase of 2c 
per 100 lbs in freight tariffs on grain 
and grain products, other than flour, 
moving over the Rutland-Lake Michigan 
Transit Co.’s lines, should be suspended. 

Tueopore M. Knapren. 





Rail, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 
DOMESTIC 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 





southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: r From 

z by 

8 o 2 rn 

& 3 a 3 te 

® 3 

To— & F ] 3 $ 

—_ 3 a 

a fe) i a 3) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia 41.5 46 46 32.5 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
MOMEOM cc ccceces 45.5 60 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington 40.56 45 46 81.6 327.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.6 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
Norfolk .......+. 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 26.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Buffalo ........ 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 35.56 22 19 
Erie, Pa. ...0... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 2 33.6 33.5 20 %19 
TOES sccsecece 27.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ...... 28.5 2 29 15.5 *15.5 
DetrSlt sccssoces 28.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
CRIGRRO: <cccvces 13 17.6 17.5 12 ee 
Tt, Tee oc cccee 20 13.6 13.6 ... %13 
Memphis ....... 81.56 26 24 11.6 *18.56 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *43 
Atlanta ........ 68.5 52 51 38.5 *%46.5 
Medi s.c0ccases 48.5 42 41 28.65 *35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 

*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit ic less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville lc more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 


EXPORT 

Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 

flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: From St. 
From Louis and 

To— Chicago E. St. Louis 
Now York ..cscscccstcoce 23% 27% 
Philadelphia ............- 22% 26% 
Baltimore .ccccccvcescecs 21% 25% 
BOSON. 5 occ wcsevvcivsveocs 23% 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News 21% 25% 
Portland, Maine .......... 23% 27% 
MROBUIOR! se cesccccdecvecse 22% 26% 
CEE poele< se b5.0 00h es oe 28% 27% 
_ at SE ee 23% 27% 
West Bt.. JORG wccccsevose 23% 27% 
Providence and New Lon- 

GOR ccccvadcceveresecees 23% 27% 
PROG co cvectovesdscasee 24% 28% 

Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
export flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

From— 
Minneapolis to Chicago ..........+++:% 13 
Duluth to Chicago .....cceeeececnces 13 
Omaha to Chicago ......ceceeeeeeeee 17% 
Kansas City to Chicago ...........+++ 17% 
Omaha to St. Louis*...........eeeeee 13% 
Kansas City to St. Louis*............- 13% 


*And East St. Louis. 


Export rail rates on flour, in cents per 





100 Ibs: cr To ‘ 
From— New Orleans Mobile 
WEIMMOOMOTS cc cicccscsices 36% 86% 
CGRIGKHS .ccceccvecssvcececs 23% 23% 
GeO io icd oecricsvdcaces 31% 81% 
ee, SU ss 6.6:4.0,0.0,0's2 a 30% 30% 
St. Louis and B. St. Louis 18 18 


LAKE AND RAIL 
Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, for 
export, via Duluth and Superior, to New 
York and Boston 32%c per 100 lbs, to Phila- 
delphia 31%c, and to Baltimore 30%c. 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
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Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From 

{New 

To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... *28.00 35.00 epee 
Amsterdam . . *28.00 27.00 25.00 
Antwerp ....... *28.00 27.00 25.00 
Avonmouth... .*28.00 28.00 28.00 
Belfast ......... *30.00 30.00 28.00 
Bergen ......... 27.00 oe 40.00 
Bordeaux ...... 27.50 eeee 25.00 
WPOMREM § oc cccecs *24.00 acide 25.00 
... ares *28.00 28.00 sone 
A 28.00 Seer 
Copenhagen ....*28.00 27.00 33.00 
COPE 6 6 8% os wba *30.00 eee oe 
Danzig ....28.00@30.00 33.00 41.00 
cee *30.00 30.00 28.00 
Dundee ........ *27.00 34.00 ‘e.09 
Genoa, Naples .. 27.00 eee 30.00 
Gibraltar ....... 40.00 osee woos 
OTOL *30.00 30.00 28.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 30.00 33.00 
Hamburg ....... *25.00 27.00 25.00 
BR act tis gewse 27.50 oeee 25.00 
Helsingfors ..... *30.00 32.00 36.00 
ME” ¢eoves stave *31.00 30.00 ékse 
mE. C.wewess Cee *31.00 30.00 éape 
Liverpool ...... *28.00 28.00 26.00 
OI 4.0 o:0:0 0% « *28.00 28.00 26.00 
Londonderry ....*30.00 ease .086 
MalmB .iccesces 29.00 32.00 38.00 
Manchester ..... *28.00 28.00 26.00 
Marseilles ...... 25.00 eoee 30.00 
Newcastle ...... *28.00 30.00 ueee 
CE vo nly paninned 27.00 27.00 33.00 
PUTSGS cc cvecsses *25.00 eeee 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... *28.00 27.00 25.00 
Southampton *32.00 32.00 eee 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 29.00 40.00 
Stettin ..ccccces *30.00 37.00 eee 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 32.00 38.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Amsterdam 22c, Antwerp 22c, 
Avonmouth 23c, Belfast 23c, Bremen 22c, 
Bristol 23c, Cardiff 23c, Copenhagen 2é6c, 
Cork 23c, Dublin, 28c, Dundee 24c, Glas- 
gow 23c, Hamburg 20@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Hull 28c, Leith 28c, Liverpool 22c, 
London 22c, Londonderry 23c, Manches- 
ter 22c, Newcastle 23c, Pirwus 32%c, Rot- 
terdam 22c, Southampton 27c, Stettin 28c. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

{Conference rates, applying also to Mobile, 
Galveston and other Gulf ports; quotations 
to Bergen, Stavanger, Danzig, Malmé and 
Stockholm apply to shipments up to 40 tons, 
shipments of 41 to 60 tons 1%c less, 61 to 


90 tons, 2%c less, above 90 tons 2c less. 


Montreal Harbor Improvements 

MontTREAL, Que.—It is expected that 
the Montreal harbor commission will now 
proceed with the realization of part of 
its program of improvements as submit- 
ted to Parliament at the end of last ses- 
sion, and temporarily sidetracked by the 
abrupt dissolution of that body in July. 
This would entail a total capital expendi- 
ture of approximately $12,000,000. An 
additional 3,000,000 bus capacity to Ele- 





HEY were young men seeking their 
fortunes in the golden West, the two 
brothers, William and Frank Larra- 
bee, when 75 years ago they arrived at 
the frontier village of Garnavillo, Iowa. 
For a time they worked at this and that. 
Then, with the business acumen which 
later was to earn them fortunes, they 
decided the best trade to follow in the 
rapidly growing wheat country was flour 
milling. William, afterwards governor 
of Iowa, chose Clermont, Iowa, on the 
Turkey River, as his millsite. Frank 
went down to the Mississippi port of 
Clayton, Iowa, and in partnership with 
George Whitman, later a prominent busi- 
ness man of Winona, Minn., built a mill. 
That was in 1858. 
The mill was a large stone structure 
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vator No. 3 would be the initial step in 
the proposed improvements to the port. 
This part of the work would be com- 
pleted in time to be used at the opening 
of navigation next year. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





c Acres ~ -—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1926*. 36,700 20,884 67,584 626 213 840 
1925.. 31,269 20,931 62,200 398 371 669 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 690 283 873 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 6572 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 $1,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 560,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,180 22,051 659,181 6565 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 3852 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,5641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,816 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 484 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,308 46,723 446 291 737 
2908.. 30,026 17,531 47,657 4388 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1926 1925 1924 1923 

Jan.. 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 
Feb.. 851,476 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 
Mch. 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 
April 787,631 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 
May. 866,200 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
June. 923,519 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 
July. 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 
Aug. 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 
OGhs seeces 1,530,562 1,078,125 1,355,275 
a a ST EEE 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 
Sa ee 1,040,831 836,284 864,370 
Tot. 





Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1926 1925 1924 1923 
January , 805 8,279 4,905 
February . ,565 6,527 7,600 
March ..,.<:. 10, 8,343 9,000 
April 8,850 6,985 
en 11,556 5,810 
. ae 13,300 3,210 
July om vas 11, 12,093 11,070 
August . on 1: 12,619 2,710 
September 1 22,647 3,910 
October oe 49,420 9,805 
November ... ..... 3,16 25,647 6,500 
December ... ..... 36,158 5,240 
Totals oo. OTR; 215,439 79,645 
*Nine months. 


built at a cost of $43,100 and operated 


successfully until 1874. Flour from it 
used to be taken over the ice on bob 
sleds 10 miles north to Prairie du Chien 
for shipment over the Prairie du Chien- 
Milwaukee Railroad. 

The Larrabee mill long ago disap- 
peared. Only the rock walls of the foun- 
dation remain. But across the street, 
the warehouse which handled the wheat 
and flour of the mill is the busy home of 
a farmers’ co-operative commission com- 
pany today. This was built in 1852 by 
J. A. Brown, and served as a warehouse 
for supplies received by steamers, billed 
to inland towns and farmers. After the 
mill was in operation, wheat and flour 
were handled for it. Steamers used to 
load and unload at its basement doors. 
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SEATTLE 


Demand for hard wheat flour in north- 
western markets was at a minimum last 
week. Family flour sales, however, were 
about normal. Many north coast bakers 
have supplied their requirements for at 
least the first half of the season, although 
a few are awaiting lower prices. The 
peak of buying appears to be over, and 
the usual autumn slackness of trade 
seems to have set in. 

A number of mills report fairly satis- 
factory sales of both hard and soft wheat 
flour to the Atlantic seaboard and a scat- 
tered car lot business with the Middle 
West. Other mills have refused consid- 
erable business as being unprofitable. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Oct. 8: fam- 
ily patent $7.60@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry fleur_$6.40@7, 98's; stand- 
ard patent, $7.25@7.50; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.25@8.40. Hard wheat top patents, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $8.35@8.80; Montana, $7.40@7.95. 

Export Trade.—The recent spurt of 
activity in flour demand from tay one 
has come to an end, for the time being, 
at any rate. Substantial bookings were 
made to that port late in September, 
but no new business was reported last 
week. 

Business with North China is stag- 
nant. The continuation of civil war 
there with no probability of an early ter- 
mination in sight, and falling exchange 
rates, all militate against that country’s 
ability to buy. In addition, Japanese 
mills have been quoting flour far below 
coast mills’ quotations. 

Quotations to Hongkong and North 
China are nominal, most of the mills ask- 
ing $6@6.20, f.o.b., for export straights 
and clears. 

Business with the United Kingdom has 
been confined to occasional parcel ship- 
ments. 

FLOtR OuTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot. B8<B nccccsveer 46,800 wesc oe 
Previous week .... 40,800 22,552 55 
WORF OBO .ccccsese 62,800 34,455 65 
Two years ago..... 52,800 30,638 58 
Three years ago... 52,800 45,696 86 
Four years ago.... 62,800 36,422 69 
Five years ago.... 52,800 27,340 62 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct, BoD cia scscccas 4 rere mee 
Previous week .... 57,000 42,223 74 
Year ago ......66- 57,000 34,712 61 
Two years ago..... 57,000 17,419 $1 
Three years ago... 67,000 45,163 79 
Four years ago.... 57,000 20,798 36 
Five years ago.... 57,000 60,581 89 


LOS ANGELES 


After a week’s rise in price, the flour 
market now seems to be on the down- 
ward path. Buying still continues good, 
however, and deliveries on contracts are 
being made. Prices are expected to re- 
sume their level of two weeks ago. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 6: hard wheat seconds, car 
lots, basis ¥%’s, $7.60 bbl; blended sec- 
onds, $7.80; California pastry, $7; Kan- 
sas straight grade, $7.75; Washington- 
Oregon  blue-stem, $7.50; Montana 
straight grade, $8.50; Dakota straight 
grade, $8.90; Washington pastry, $7.25. 

NOTES 

The Nicholls Grain & Milling Co. is 
having plans prepared for a one-story 
addition to its warehouse at 2505 Santa 
Fe Avenue. ’ 

H. N. Laine has been promoted from 


sales manager to general manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s Los Angeles 
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mill, succeeding C. C. Hine, recently 
elected vice president. 

“Why don’t you give us flour in a car- 
ton? It would be much more conven- 
ient,” a woman wrote to the Sperry 
Flour Co., so the company is now pack- 
ing its Drifted Snow brand in what it 
calls the “kitchenette” size, a cardboard 
box containing 4 lbs and 8 oz. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices are being maintained, and 
the market is steady in sympathy with 
wheat. Buying was not so active last 
week, however, as in previous weeks 
when prices were on the upgrade, but a 
further firming of the list is expected 
to cause renewed purchasing. Family 
patents were held on Oct. 9 at $7.85 bbl, 
hard wheat second patents at $8.15 and 
blue-stem second patents at $7.15, in 
straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

GS Be a ake cee dcacedes 25,174 40 
Previous week 27,262 43 
TORT BBO sececcsse 28,648 46 
Two years ago ... 37,242 60 
Three years ago .. 62,825 101 
Four years ago 35,109 60 
Five years ago 29,162 60 





NOTES 


Wheat inspections at Portland last 
month totaled 5,120 cars, against 3,193 
in September last year. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has voted 
that, effective immediately, all protein 
tests shall be made on actual moisture 
content. 

Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 10,000 bbls to China, 1,750 to Val- 
paraiso, 825 to Callao, 3,444 to Chile and 
1,500 to Manta. 

Wheat exports from Portland last 
week were 283,733 bus to Cork, 111,999 
to Oslo, 168,000 to Norway, 66,666 to 
Yokohama, 287,466 to Colon for orders, 
16,667 to Dunedin, 111,999 to Havre, 37,- 
333 to Antwerp, 66,666 to Kobe, 29,866 
to London, 82,166 to Liverpool, 44,800 to 
Callao, 125,000 to Japan, and 78,110 to 
Chile. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO_ 


Demand dropped off somewhat last 
week, due to the strengthening of the 
market and also to the fact that most 
large buyers have covered their require- 
ments for the next four or five months. 
Bakers, generally, have been hesitant 
about making long-time contracts, al- 
though a few have been reported for six 
to eight months. The general opinion 
among the trade is changing, however, 
and many feel that the low point for 
flour has been reached. 

Quotations.—Barrels, 98's, basis car- 
load lots, f.o.b., San Francisco draft 
terms: California bakers, $8.50@8.75; 
California pastry, $6.25@6.50; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem patents, $7@7.25; 
northern pastry, $6.50@6.75; northern 
clears, $6@6.25; Montana patents, $8@ 
8.25; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.40@ 
7.60; Idaho soft wheat patents, $7.25@ 
7.50; Kansas patents, $8@8.25. 

* 7 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. is con- 
structing at Sacramento a distributing 
warehouse covering 24,000 square feet. 
This improvement will cost $40,000. 


OGDEN 
Decreased flour demand on the Pacific 
Coast and in southeastern states is re- 
ported by Utah mills. Continued inac- 
tivity of the cotton market is declared 
to be one of the prime factors in the 
Southeast. California buyers appear to 


be waiting for the market to adjust it- 
self, feeling that present prices will de- 
cline. The larger mills continue to op- 
erate at capacity, and the smaller ones 
are maintaining better than average 
business. However, most shipments are 
on orders secured some weeks ago, ship- 
ping instructions being about normal. 
Bookings have been made that will keep 
the plants going at capacity until Jan. 1. 

There was a 10c decline in Pacific 
Coast quotations from Utah mills last 
week. On Oct. 8, second patents were 
quoted at $7.30@7.90 bbl, and family 
patents $7.70@8.30, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and other com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cottons. Inter- 
mountain territory showed slight change 
in demand, with prices unchanged, first 
patents being quoted at $6.80@7.40 bbl, 
and straights at $6.40@6.80, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. In the southeastern mar- 
ket there was a l5c decline. High pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.45@8.15 bbl and 
straights at $7.25@7.65, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and lower Mississippi River 
points. 

NOTES 

Damage to the extent of $50,000 was 
done to the Western Seed Marketing Co.’s 
plant in Salt Lake City by fire last week. 

The plant of the Salina (Utah) Roller 
Mills burned recentl¥. The loss was es- 
timated at $40,000; insurance, $18,000. 
The mill was operated under lease by 
H. C. Williams, Salina, and Orson Chris- 
tensen, Richfield. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





KANSAS CITY PLAYS TOURNAMENT 

Kansas Criry, Mo.—The annual golf 
tournament of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade was arranged to be played on 
Oct. 12, since there was no trading on 
that day on the floor of the exchange, 
owing to its being Columbus Day. 





FILMS ARE SHOWN 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—According to C. C. 
Hine, vice president of and general sales 
manager for the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, the company has for 
the last six months been engaged in a 
novel scheme for popularizing the con- 
cern in the minds of storekeepers and 
housewives, present and future. This 
has been done by means of films of the 
various milling plants owned by the com- 
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pany: which have been shown in the pub- 
ic schools and at women’s club meetings 
in order that the present and potential 
housewives of the state shall get an idea 
of the mechanical facilities possessed by 
the company. The films also have been 
shown at conventions of grocers and bak- 
ers. 


THE NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 140.) 
ment. Stocks, apparently, are running 
low. Sales are mainly for domestic ac- 
count. 
Quotations, Oct. 9, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 





1926 1925 
First patent ......... $8.05@8.30 $7.80@8.15 
Second patent ........ 7.70@8.05 7.65@7.90 
First clear, jute...... 7.15@7.40 17.16@7.55 
Second clear, jute..... 6.10@6.35 4.70@4.95 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TE. BHD ‘sicsscosecevoteces 23,780 63 
Previous week ........... 28,200 76 
ZOAP BBO .occccccscesseces 33,990 91 
Two years ABO .....-.+++.+ 26,760 72 


E. H. Mirick, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was here on 
Oct. 7. 

C. E. McCarne, Minneapolis, represent- 
ing the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
was on "change last week. 

A large delegation of members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade went to Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 9, to attend the Minnesoti- 
Notre Dame football game. 

H. J. Atwood has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Board of Trade to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of C. '!. 
Mears. He will serve until January, 
1929. F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Very little activity was shown by flour 
buyers last week, and prices were about 
10c bbl lower than in the previous wee':. 
Quotations, Oct. 11: first patent $8 bbl, 
standard patent $7.80, and first clear 
$6.70, f.o.b., Great Falls. 

* * 

B. H. Kjose, Spokane representative 
of the Patton-Kjose Co., Great Falls, 
has been visiting eastern grain markets. 
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The Spanish Bake Ovens at San Gabriel Mission 





Gabriel, near Los Angeles, Cal., seen by tens of thousands 
of visitors annually, are the 150-year-old bake ovens of brick 
In these three ovens the Indians trained by the 
Franciscan fathers baked bread for the community. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, when the mission 
was at the height of its influence, nearly 2,000 Indians and white 
people lived in the San Gabriel settlement and ate of bread made 


N"Gabri the sights of the famous Spanish Mission at San 


Near the present ruins of the ovens a waterpower grist mill 
was operated in the earliest days of the mission. 
period a second grist mill was built about two miles west of the 
mission proper, though on mission land, as the lands owned by 
the San Gabriel fathers extended for many miles in every direc- 
This mill is still standing, and is now on the estate of H. 
E. Huntingdon, former president of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. It has always been called El Molino, the Spanish words 


For a half century after the founding of El Molino it was 
the only mill in California in which flour was ground by a 


At a later 


Frorence L. Crarx. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND 
HUNGARY COMPROMISE 


Tarif War Is Temporarily Averted—Hopes 
sre Entertained for Improvement When 
Final Treaty Is Drafted 


vpapest, Hunoary, Sept. 20.—The 
tar f war between Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, which seemed inevitable, for- 
tun itely has been averted at the last mo- 
ment, as the delegates of both countries 
rec. gnized that such a struggle would be 
fat»! to the economic interests of their 
res)ective countries. Hungary wants 
Cz-hoslovakian markets for her agricul- 
tur | products and flours, while Czecho- 
slovakia finds in Hungary a good mar- 
ket for her surplus manufactured goods. 

(hus a temporary arrangement has 
becu arrived at, valid until the end of 
this year, and in the meantime the re- 
spe:tive governments will try to conclude 
a definite commercial treaty. The com- 
promise admits the importation of Hun- 
garian flours on payment of a duty of 
70 Czecho crowns per 220 lbs. Although 
thi, duty, compared with that on wheat 
of 30 Czecho crowns, is decidedly detri- 
mental to the exportation of Hungarian 
flour, which is likely to be further cur- 
tailed thereby, yet this temporary com- 
promise is better than a tariff war. 
Hopes are entertained that the ultimate 
commercial treaty will offer some im- 
provement in this respect. 

In Austria the flour duty is twice the 
wheat duty. This no doubt will lead to a 
reduction in flour exports into Austria. 
As a natural consequence of the tariff 
policy of our neighbors, which promotes 
wheat imports and curtails flour imports, 
our export of cereals is gradually in- 
creasing, while flour shipments decline. 
According to official statistics we export- 
ed in the first half of this year 3,827,479 
bus wheat, 1,934,039 bus rye, and only 
41,654 sacks flour. Compared with the 
same period in 1925, the wheat export 
was four times as great, the rye export 
double, while the exports of flour were 
halved. 


WHEAT IMPORTS CURTAILED 


When considering the export outlook 
for Hungarian wheat, one must bear in 
mind that those European wheat import- 
ing countries the currencies of which are 
passing through a crisis, such as France, 
Belgium, Italy and Luxembourg, have 
taken official measures to curtail wheat 
imports. The population of these coun- 
tries is about 90,000,000, and provided 
the consumption per person is reduced by 
20 kilos, this means an economy of 66,- 
000,000 bus wheat. However, if it is re- 
called that the bad weather which ruled 
in central Europe during harvest has se- 
riously injured the wheat and that, there- 
fore, the fine qualities fit for mixing pur- 
poses are relatively scanty, it must be 
concluded that in this cereal year de- 
mand for red winter and Manitoba wheats 
by importing countries will increase sub- 
stantially, 

rhere is a brisk inquiry for Hungarian 
rve as a consequence of the deterioration 
hich took place in the German, Polish 
1d Czechoslovakian crops, owing to un- 
ward rainfall during harvest. In Rus- 
it heavy rain in August injured rye, 
ind owing to delay in harvesting in Rus- 
sa, Sales made to Germany could not be 
xecuted in time. Relatively large quan- 
ties of Hungarian rye have been sold 
to Holland for transport via Passau and, 
under such circumstances, rye is firm. 
in Poland, also, the crop is disappoint- 
ing. Italy, too, is a buyer of Hungarian 
ye, and there is a brisk demand for 
jungarian rye flours in Italy for blend- 
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ing purposes as a result of the new mill- 
ing and baking regulations. 


FIELD WORK RETARDED 


The autumn field work is retarded on 
account of dry soil preventing sowing, 
and, therefore, farmers are slow to offer 
their wheat. The future development of 
wheat and rye prices depends chiefly up- 
on the extent of the export business and 
the tendency of over-sea markets. 

For the milling trade the start in the 
new crop year is satisfactory, owing to 
the fact that old crop flour is nearly ex- 
hausted and there is a very healthy con- 
sumptive demand, which enables Hun- 


garian mills to utilize their capacity bet 
ter than during last year. Switzerland 
and northern European countries are 
buyers of our low grades. 

It seems that the new cereal year has 
started auspiciously for Hungarian mills. 
There is much talk of a renewal of the 
amalgamation of these mills in order to 
reduce working costs and to create a 
healthy relation between the consumptive 
demand and the output. In 1925 Hun- 
garian mills could only utilize about 25 
to 28 per cent of their grinding capacity, 
and in the meantime the export chances 
have deteriorated. 

Beno ScuHwarz. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enc., Sept. 22—Owing to the 
present uncertainty of the market, im- 
porters of flour seem to be willing to sell 
as opportunity offers. They are more in- 
clined, however, to get closer to replacing 
values than they were, and are less wor- 
ried about the prices London millers 
have been willing to accept. Holders are 
inclining more nearly to the intrinsic value 
of the goods they offer than they were 
a week ago, when the general tendency 
seemed to be to jump at the first buyer 
who bid them a profit on their cheap 
purchases, regardless of the real value of 
their stock. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered by mills at 44s 3d@45s 
8d for October, November and December 
shipment from seaboard, which is an ad- 
vance of 6d. No business has been re- 
ported at the figure but importers are 
holding for within 6d of the price. The 
spot value is 47s 3d@48s 3d. Canadian 
export patents are offered at 42s 3d, c.i.f., 
for shipment from seaboard during Oc- 
tober, November or December. Septem- 
ber shipment is now seldom mentioned. 
Business has been done at 41s 9d by re- 
sellers. The spot value is 44s 6d@4é6s. 
Canadian flour manufactured in bond in 
the United States from Canadian wheat 
is offered at 48s 9d for good quality 
long patents. No business is report- 
ed. Canadian Ontario winter wheat 90 
per cent patents are offered at 38s 6d 
upward, but demand is slow, owing to 
free offering of English flour. Kansas 
flours are not offered freely but it is re- 
ported that cables have been received 
showing that some millers are prepared 
to meet competition, and offer really 
good straight run flours at 41s for Oc- 
tober shipment from seaboard. The ma- 
jority ask 41s 6d@42s. Australian flours 
are a slow sale with a spot value of 43s 
@43s 6d, ex-store. Passage parcels can 
be purchased at 41s, cif. There have 
been one or two cable offers received for 
shipment, showing a decline from pre- 
vious offers of 2@3s per sack. Septem- 
ber shipment is offered at 41s 6d, and 
October at 42s by different mills. An- 
other solicits business for new crop, Jan- 
uary shipment at 41s 6d, asking for 
counter offers. Plate low grades have 
again become scarce. Sellers will not now 
accept less than 25s 6d, c.i.f., for October 
and November shipment. Minneapolis 
low grades are dearer with sellers. asking 
82s, c.i.f. There have been occasional of- 
fers of continental low grades at 25s, 
c.i.f., but demand for these flours is lim- 
ited. 

Home Milled Flour.—There has been 
a 6d advance in the official price of 
straight run flour, bringing this up to 
46s 6d, delivered, which is equal to about 
42s, c.i.f. Millers are willing to accept 
2@3s below the official figures. The 
mean c.i.f. equivalent of the prices ac- 
tually taken would be about 39s and 
there is no flour: imported which will 


compete on a price basis with the home 
milled article. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour dur- 
ing the past week have been somewhat 
larger notwithstanding that Australian 
flour does not figure in the totals. The 
quantities were as follows, in sacks of 
280 lbs each: from the United States, 
11,170; Canada, 6,100; Continent, 803. 


LiverPoot, Enc., Sept. 22.—Firsthand 
offers are all out of line in comparison 
with the low prices still being accepted 
by English mills. Firsthand offers of 
Manitoba patents are 41s 9d@42s 6d, ac- 
cording to position. Winters are firm 
at 42s 3d. Australian arrivals are still 
pressed on market, and in order to com- 
pete with home millers 42s 6d landed has 
been accepted, while firsthand offers are 
42s 6d, cif. Low grades are firm. 
American second clears are still out of 
line at 30s 6d@3l1s 6d. Argentine low 
grade flour is inquired for but firsthand 
offers are very scarce. Yesterday £10 
ton was freely bid and £10 5s was paid 
for a parcel for September shipment. A 
parcel of 200 tons French low grade 
guaranteed made from hard wheat, sold 
today at £9 ton, c.i.f., Liverpool. 


Guiascow, Scortanp, Sept. 20.—Busi- 
ness is quiet with flour importers. Bak- 
ers hold off in the hope of prices easing. 
Even if importers are able to buy flour 
relatively cheaply they cannot pass it on 
at prices which leave any profit. At the 
moment no one in the baking trade is 
disposed to do business because of the 
big discount between first half October 
and September shipment, the difference 
being about 3s per qr in wheat. Scot- 
tish millers are buying chiefly No. 2 hard 
winter Kansas at 52s 6d@53s for prompt 
shipment. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
ask equal to 42s 6d@43s 6d and 44s 6d, 
cif., for old crop flour, and about 40s, 
42s and 44s for delivery after Oct. 15. 
They appear to have gained business at 
the expense of imported flour on account 
of the action of Canadian millers in 
raising their prices 2s per sack. The 
Canadian weather scare did not affect 
home milled prices more than 6d per 
sack. 

Imported Flours.—Manitoba is quoted 
at 42s 6d, c.i.f., for prompt shipment, 
down to 40s 6d for first half October; 
Kansas, 42s 6d; American winters, 42s; 
Canadian winters, 39s. Australian are 
quoted at 41s 6d@42s for old crop. 
There is no trade in new crop Australian 
flour. 


Berrast, IrReELanp, Sept. 21.—Imported 
flour remains firm in the north of Ire- 
land, especially on spot or near at hand, 
owing to the great scarcity of all grades 
in the Belfast area. Prices have been 
maintained. Dublin has a little more 
flour than Belfast, but there is no in- 
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clination to cut prices. English millers 
were cheap sellers early last week and 
some flour was booked ahead at a low 
price. Blended flours have been selling 
on spot or near at hand as low as 47s, 
delivered, and for the forward position 
this price has been discounted. There is 
a little more doing for shipment but in 
the forward position, as Canadian mills 
are mostly sold out for September-Oc- 
tober shipment and some are only offer- 
ing for November-December. 

Imported Flour.—Prices have fluctuat- 
ed a little, but high grade Manitoba 
short patents are offered at 43s 9d@44s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more Dublin 
for November-December shipment from 
seaboard. Straight run flours are of- 
fered as low as 43s 3d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 43s 9d, Dublin, and some busi- 
ness has been done forward, especially in 
Belfast and the north. Export patent 
grades rose as high as 42s 3d, Dublin, 
last week, but declined later to 40s 6d, 
Belfast, and 41s, Dublin. American 
milled Manitobas are quoted as low as 
41s 3d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 6d more 
Dublin. Some business being done for 
November shipment, but for October 
shipment Is per sack more is wanted. 
Canadian winters are as low as 37s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, resulting in some business 
for October shipment from_ seaboard. 
American soft winters are quoted at 41s, 
net, c.if., Belfast, and 41s 6d, Dublin. 
The new crop Kansas flours are very 
favorably reported on, and despite the 
fact that there is a prejudice against 
them as compared with Canadians there 
is no doubt that if this quality is to be 
the standard for the season more business 
will be done in them. It is reported 
that 40@4ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast, would 
be accepted for some good brands for 
October shipment from seaboard. 





FLOUR TRADE REPORTED TO 
BE IMPROVED AT HAMBURG 


HamevurG, Germany, Sept. 18.—A firm 
tone prevailing in wheat last week stirred 
up business in flour. Offers of really 
good quality native wheat at the moment 
being rather scarce, German millers are 
firm in their offers of flour. This ten- 
dency is strongly assisted by the small 
offers of rye on interior markets. 

This situation seems to be in conse- 
quence of lower rates of interest that are 
being charged compared with previous 
years, which permit farmers to take up 
loans if necessary at reasonable rates. 
In some quarters it is claimed that the 
National Grain Handling Co., Ltd., 
Deutsche Getreide-Handels-Gesellschaft 
m.b.H., has begun its work of buying ce- 
reals, but there is no confirmation of this 
report. Foreign flour is in fair demand, 
Kansas and Canadian flours receiving the 
preference. 

Rye flour is comparatively firm but no 
transactions of importance are reported. 
Consumers are mostly well stocked, con- 
sequently no large volume of business is 
expected until the end of this month. 
Interior consumers and flour dealers are 
centering their attention on new potato 
crop prospects, as the lifting of late po- 
tatoes in the great producing districts is 
just beginning. 

EFFECT OF MINERS’ STRIKE 

Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 24.—The coal dis- 
pute remains unsettled although the gov- 
ernment is striving to bring the warring 
parties to agree to a basis of settlement. 
The truculent attitude has to a large ex- 
tent been dropped by the men’s leaders, 
who express themselves ready to enter 
into negotiations for a national agree- 
ment but the mine owners will only con- 
sider a settlement on a local basis and 
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will not budge from this standpoint. 
Public opinion may force them to aban- 
don this attitude, for although settlement 
by districts is inevitable yet there are 
certain principles which could be accept- 
ed by both parties on a national basis. 
Meantime, the whole country is suffering 
from this long stoppage of a vital indus- 
try. Several of the mines are now work- 
ing, chiefly in the midland districts of 
England, and it is estimated that 74,000 
men have returned to work and that 
others are returning at the rate of 1,000 
to 2,000 per day. But in the large coal 
fields there is no sign of giving way. 


NO SIGN OF RENEWED LIFE 
IS EVIDENT AT AMSTERDAM 


Amsrerpam, Howtianpn, Sept. 20.—No 
signs of renewed activity are yet evi- 
dent, the market being under the influ- 
ence of heavy arrivals of new crop flour 
which importers are trying hard to work 
off into consumption. With the market 
in its present overloaded condition and 
with further imports in sight the situa- 
tion is not encouraging for forward buy- 
ing. 

The quantity of flour imported since 
the beginning of August will fall not far 
short of 450,000 bags of 50 kilos, and 
with the difficulty of having to work off 
these imports during the present dull 
period accumulating stocks will prove an 
impediment to business with the mills. 
So far there has been no dumping, and 
as the flour arriving was bought at a 
lower market level than prevails holders 
can afford to pay the unavoidable costs 
of storage, but it means no additional 
purchases are possible. 

Home millers are firm in their views, 
holding out for equal to $8.10 per 100 
kilos, ex-mill. United States millers, 
however, ask higher prices for prompt as 
well as for later shipment. For Kansas 
patent flour the prices asked for October 
shipment from seaboard are $8.25@8.50, 
cif. Under the present circumstances 
such prices could not receive considera- 
tion. Home markets for cereals are dull 
and bearish, and this naturally also influ- 
ences the position of foreign flour to 
some extent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S CEREAL 
CROPS FOR 1926 ESTIMATED 


Pracur, Czecnostovakia, Sept. 20.— 
According to a report of the Prague sta- 
tistic office, on Sept. 9, the cereal crops 
of Czechoslovakia were estimated as fol- 
lows, with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

Final yield 








1926 1925 
Wheat .. ° wee . 85,800 39,500 
TEE bab edocecebesccvesntbece 49,500 67,800 
reer 51,200 56,900 
SE 66 65.56n veevsvsseverwws 89,900 88,500 


about 6,000,000 hectares. This area can- 
not be increased, nor can the yield per 
hectare be intensified greatly because ac- 
tual farming methods are very modern. 
Even in years when Czechoslovakia is 
harvesting record yields, she must im 
port 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 quintals (of 
100 kilos) of breadstuffs. In the current 
cereal year she is required to import at 
least 10,000,000 quintals, chiefly fine 
wheats for mixing purposes, because the 
quality of home grown wheat is not sat- 
isfactory. 

Owing to the fixed duties for cereals 
and flours which came in force on Sept. 
15, dealers and bakers hastened to ac- 


cumulate supplies prior to that time. 
This fact explains the comparatively 
large quantities which were imported 


during July: wheat imports 778,694 bus, 
compared with 151,573 in July, 1925; 
wheat flour 281,559 sacks against 81,680. 

Arrivals of new crop wheat are liberal, 
not only on account of the monetary 
stringency and the lack of warehouses, 
but also because of the lack of a futures 
market for hedging purposes. 





BRITISH MILL'S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

Lonnon, Ena., Sept. 24.—The balance 
sheet of Hovis, Ltd., Macclesfield and 
London, for the year ending March 31, 
1926, has been published. For the last 


three years there has been a steady in- 
crease in 
amounted to £56,938, 
and £69,500 this year. 
exceeded all previous records. 


net profits. In 1924 these 
£64,484 in 1925, 
Sales this year 
The re- 
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NOTHER old-time grist, mill was 

linked up with the great electric 
power systems of the country when the 
Wisconsin River Power Co., on Oct. 10, 
took possession of the Koenig mill and 
dam in Honey Creek, near Prairie du 
Sac, Wis. 

Honey Creek empties into the Wis- 
consin River eight miles below the big 
dam of the Wisconsin River Power Co. 
in the Wisconsin River at Prairie du 
Sac. The company is to build a dam in 
Honey Creek to raise the water above 
the Prairie du Sac dam. The site se- 
lected for the new dam is about two 
miles below the one that runs the mill. 


MILLER 
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a ne See aed 


Koenig Mill 
and Dam, 





Honey Creek, 
Wis. 


As the efficiency of the mill dam will be 
destroyed by the proposed structure, 
the power company has taken over the 
old mill and dam, paying the present 
owner, Mrs. C. Koenig, $26,000. 

It is expected that the mill, as soon 
as its waterpower is destroyed, will be 
wired for electricity and continue to 
operate. It has been grinding flour and 
feed for about 75 years. The present 
building, erected by C. Koenig, is the 
third one on the site. The first mill 
burned, the second was destroyed in a 
flood. Since the death of Mr. Koenig, 
the mill has been operated by his widow 
and their son, Henry. 








serve fund amounts to £220,000, part. of 
which is invested in government securi- 
ties. Hovis, Ltd., makes a flour which 
is used in the manufacture of a special 
brand of bread known as “Hovis.” 





HEAVY TAXATION RETARDS 
BRITISH INDUSTRY GROWTH 


Lonpvon, Ene., Sept. 24.—At the au- 
tumn general meeting of the British 
Chambers of Commerce at Hull this week 
allusion was made to America experienc- 
ing continued prosperity coupled with a 
decreasing taxation, while taxation in 
this country was the highest in the world. 

The high national expenditure has 
caused business men to feel very anxious 
for it is imperative for the commercial 
and industrial wellbeing of the country 
that the present taxation should be re- 
duced. It was noted as a matter of 
interest that the decrease in American 
taxation was secured by a strong small 
committee ruthlessly cutting through the 
departmental estimates of expenditure, 
and it was resolved that a delegation 
should wait upon the chancellor of the 
exchequer urging more stringent ration- 
ing of spending departments and recom- 
mending that more experienced business 
men should take part in public affairs. 
It was claimed that the national expendi- 


ture was altogether excessive apart from 
the money required for pensions and for 
debt. 

The total national expenditure, as es- 
timated in the budget for 1926-1927, was 
£824,750,000, while the estimated receipts 
from taxes were £691,150,000, the bal- 
ance being made up by nontax revenue. 


Protein Survey of the 1926 Minnesota 









Since these estimates were made the -gen- 
eral strike and the prolonged coal strike 
have taken place, occasioning enormous 
extra expenditure by the government, so 
that still heavier taxation is expected 
during the coming year to make good 
the deficit. The national exchequer js 
paying out £900,000 weekly in unemploy- 
ment benefit alone and it will require 
great boldness on the part of the govern- 
ment to break through the vicious eco- 
nomic circle in which it has become en- 
tangled. Under present conditions there 
seems no way out. 





END OF DARK BREAD IN BELGIUM 

In a dispatch from Brussels, dated 
Sept. 15, De Telegraaf, Amsterdam, was 
informed that from Sept. 16 the régime 
of dark bread in Belgium would be 
ended. 

The Belgian government, under pres- 
sure of protests from the working class, 
and especially the miners, was forced to 
discontinue the dark bread ordinance. 
The government had expected to mini- 
mize the importation of grain, thereby 
establishing a saving of some 42,000,000 
francs. However, the unhappy bread or- 
dinance was the direct cause of a good 
deal less bread being consumed, in favor 
of other food products. 

At the time the bread ordinance was 
brought into force, dark bread in Bel- 
gium was worth pound sterling 230 
francs, against 177 at present. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the bread régime is 
no longer necessary. 





VISITS ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 24.—George Mort- 
lock, New York, who at one time was 
associated with the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, called at the Lon- 
don office of The Northwestern Miller 
this week. Mr. Mortlock came over on 
account of the death of his mother, which 
occurred recently. He is now engaged in 
introducing tea into America. He sails 
for New York today. 








Wheat Crop 
By R. C. Sherwood 


Director of the Minnesota State Testing Mill 


HE protein content of wheat has 

continued to play an important part 

in the merchandising of wheat dur- 
ing the past year, and at the present time 
practically no wheat is sold in the Min- 
neapolis and Duluth markets without a 
knowledge of its protein content. The 
Minnesota state inspection department 
installed two fully equipped chemical lab- 
oratories for protein testing during 1925, 
and since November, 1925, all cars of 
wheat sold in the Minneapolis and Du- 
luth markets have been tested for pro- 
tein content. The percentage of protein 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


RANK RUSSELL GREEN, the American painter, was born in Chi- 
After completing his elementary education, 

he studied art at the famous Julien Academy under Boulanger and 
Lefebvre, Colorossi Academy under Collin and Courtois, and criticism of 
Mr. Green won honorable mention at the Paris 
Salon in 1900, and has received many medals for ‘oil and water color paint- 
He has been awarded the Shaw prize, the Morgan prize, the Lotos 
prize, National Academy Design, and various other honors. 

Mr. Green is the artist who executed “The Mill at Montreuil,” the il- 
lustration which appears on the cover of this issue of The Northwestern 
He has been honored with life membership in both the American 
Water Color Society and the New York Water Color Club, and also is a 
member of the Salmagundi and Lotos clubs. 
York. “The Mill at Montreuil” is the first of his talented efforts to appear 
as a cover illustration of The Northwestern Miller. 

Montreuil-Sur-Mer, a town of northern France, is prettily situated 
on an eminence on the left bank of the Canche. 
to a monastery established in the seventh century by St. Saulve, bishop | 

Old citadels and ramparts, the church of St. Saulve, a hospital | 
founded in 1200 and rebuilt in 1900, and the old abbey of St. Austreberthe, 
contribute to the picturesqueness of the town. 





Mr. Green lives in New 





The town owes its origin 














is reported on a certificate accompany- 
ing the grading certificate of the car lot 
of wheat, but the protein content is not 
a grading factor. 

The percentage of protein aids in es- 
tablishing the selling price of the wheat, 
and a schedule prevails for determining 
the amount of the premium on account 
of protein content. This schedule is by 
no means rigid, and may be expected to 
vary considerably in different crop sea- 
sons, and to fluctuate within any season. 
For a time during the marketing of the 
1924 crop 13 per cent protein brought 
10c bu more than 12 per cent protein 
of the same grade. This condition did 
not exist when the 1925 crop was mar- 
keted, and it may not exist again. Dur- 
ing the past season 13 per cent protein 
brought, as a rule, 2@5c bu more than 12 
per cent protein. At the present time 
there is an increase in premium of 2@3c 
for each per cent of protein between 
11 and 14 per cent. The above figures 
are based upon No. 1 grade of wheat. 
It is obvious that lower grades will be 
reduced in amount of premium above the 
future because of the lesser value of low- 
er grade wheat with the result that in 
many cases wheat containing 14 per cent 
protein, but degraded to No. 3 or No. | 
on account of weight per bushel or other 
factors, may sell for less than No. | 
wheat containing 12 per cent protein. 
The premium paid on account of protein 
is ordinarily the same for different 
grades of wheat, but the selling price of 
the wheat is affected by the grade of the 
wheat. 

The survey of the 1926 wheat crop has 
been conducted upon a larger scale thai 
heretofore. The State Grain Inspection 
Department co-operated with the state 
department of agriculture in collecting 
the samples and in making the analyses. 
County agents and members of the in- 
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spection department made the collections. 
The samples were collected in the same 
manner as in the two previous years. 
For the most part fields of shocked grain 
were sampled as soon as possible after 
the grain was cut. The men went into 
the fields and clipped wheat heads from 
a large number of shocks to secure ap- 
proximately one pound of clean wheat. 
Efforts were made to select representa- 
tive fields and collect wheat from various 
portions of each field. The location of 
each sample was noted in order that the 
protein map of the state could be made 
when the protein results were obtained. 

lhe principal wheat area of the state 
was covered and 2,081 samples were col- 
lected from 60 counties. Of this number 
1,838 were hard spring wheats, 180 win- 
ter wheats and 63 durum wheats. From 
5 to 100 samples were collected from 
each county, the number depending upon 
the wheat acreage of the county and the 
number of shipping stations. An at- 
tempt was made to obtain enough sam- 
ples to give, when averaged in small 
groups, fairly representative figures 
showing the protein content of wheat at 
all important wheat stations in the state. 
The samples were shipped to the state 
tes'ing mill for examination. The state 
groin inspection department co-operated 
with the testing mill in the analysis of 
the samples. As in previous years, the 
me \ority of the samples were received as 
wicat heads which required drying be- 
fe threshing. After cleaning and 
griding, a portion of each sample was 
dried in the vacuum oven for five hours 
at 100 degrees centigrade and 25 mm 
pressure before the protein determina- 
tion was made. This was necessary since 
the moisture content of the samples va- 
rie’ widely, and the results would be of 
no value unless compared on the same 
moisture basis. All protein determina- 
tious were made upon the dry basis and 
the results calculated to the basis of 13.5 
per cent moisture. Crude protein was 
determined by the Kjeldahl method ap- 
proved by the Association of Official Ag- 
ricultural Chemists. 

In studying this report the reader 
must bear in mind that each protein re- 
sult is per cent of crude protein (nitro- 
gen x 5.7) in wheat calculated to contain 
13.5 per cent moisture. 

The protein content of the hard red 
spring samples ranged from 8.56 per cent 
to 17.95 per cent. The average of all 
these samples was 12.74 per cent. 

The distribution of protein content this 
year varies considerably from that of the 
two previous years. Nearly one half of 
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the samples appeared in the range be- 
tween 11 and 14 per cent and the sam- 
ples were rather evenly divided in the 
three groups in this range. A much 
larger ag ye of the samples this 
year fell in the range of 14 to 17 per 
cent. Three times as many of this year’s 
samples appeared in the 14 per cent 
group, and five times as many in the 15 
per cent group, as in the two previous 
years. 

Three times as many winter wheat 
samples were analyzed this year as in 
the two previous years. Several addi- 
tional counties were included this year. 
The average of all samples was found to 
be 11.58 per cent, an insignificant differ- 
ence from 11.63 per cent, last year’s av- 
erage, but nearly 1.5 per cent higher than 
the average of the 1924 crop samples. 

The samples did not indicate, however, 
that winter wheat was uniformly the 
same as last year. Positive differences 
of over 2 per cent were shown by some 
counties, and compensating negative dif- 
ferences were shown by other counties. 

Durum wheat samples were received 
from some points in the state. The av- 
erage of 63 samples was found to be 
12.45 per cent. This is somewhat below 
the hard red spring wheat average, but 
it should not be considered an accurate 
index of the durum wheat in the state, 
as the number of samples is small. 





TRAVELING GRIST MILLS 

When grist mills were first established 
in Ohio the pioneers were often obliged 
to go long distances with their grain to 
reach the mills, so few were there in the 
country. Some inventive genius devised 
the idea of a portable mill which he 
could take to his patrons. Placing it 
upon a flat boat he made trips up and 
down the river on fairly well-established 
schedules, thus serving a large territory. 
Such a mill was seen on the Scioto as late 
as 1797. 

The mill itself, according to the his- 
torian, was built on two large dugouts 
or canoes with a wheel placed between 
them, the wheel driving the mill. This 
mill, after being moved up or down 
stream as the needs of the settlers at dif- 
ferent stations demanded, was tied to a 
tree in a rapid current which ran against 
the wheel and turned the millstones above 
under a kind of an umbrella made of bark. 
At a distance it had the appearance of a 
crane flying up the river. It made a 
sound, for want of grease, like the creak- 
ing of an old wooden cart. The ground 
product was doubtless of poor grade, but 
the service was very acceptable. 








The Co-operative Terminal Pools 


(Continued from page 131.) 


difficulty about the magnitude of the co- 
operative pool, with full financing of pro- 
ducers at the time of turning their grain 
over to their co-operative. There has 
been some idea that if the 50-50 limit 
were removed the effect would be to 
draw all producers into the co-operatives, 
as there would be nothing to be gained 
financially by staying out and the induce- 
ment of “patronage dividends” by going 
in. The opinion of the Department of 
Agriculture seems to be that the new 
scheme will immediately attract produc- 
ers to the co-operatives in sufficient num- 
bers to contribute grain in such a volume 
as to be a dominant factor in the mar- 
kets, especially with the 50-50 privilege 
to fall back on. 

In a general view of the future of ag- 
riculture, Mr. Jardine was optimistic. 
He pointed out that whereas the cropped 
‘rea in the United States has declined 
19,000,000 acres since 1920, population 
lias been increasing at the rate of about 
1,500,000 a year, “which leaves the trend, 
| believe, toward nonsurplus production 

i the case of our important products. 
Our chief exports now are cotton, pork 
products, wheat and tobacco. Of these 
ii is probable that we shall long produce 

surplus of cotton and tobacco, and 
probably hogs. We still produce a sur- 
‘lus of wheat, it is true, but I believe 
he time is not far distant when that will 
ot be true, or, at least, the surplus will 
be confined to the lower grades which 
ve do not consume in this country. 

“In the case of many products, like 





potatoes, we consume all that the nation 
produces. In the case of many others, 
like sugar, wool, and flaxseed, we have a 
deficit which must be made up by im- 
ports.” 

Concerning agriculture and the protec- 
tive tariff system the secretary was asked 
this hypothetical question: 

“Is is not probable that our industrial 
growth is about to make for lower tar- 
iffs all around, by reason of our great 
increase in industrial power and surplus 
of manufactures; may we not soon have 
the question raised, as it was raised in 
England about the middle of the last 
century, ‘Shall we sacrifice the protective 
tariff system for the benefit of industry, 
but to the injury of agriculture?’ ” 

The answer was: “It is my opinion that 
the benefits of the protective tariff sys- 
tem are fully as evident at this time in 
agriculture as they are in industry. It 
may not be unreasonable to expect that, 
with the manufacturing plants of this 
country enormously expanded and able 
to meet foreign competitors on their own 
ground, tariff protection might become a 
less critical issue to industry than in the 
days when we were developing our in- 
fant industries. On the other hand, as 
the population of this country increases, 
the farmer is becoming more vitally in- 
terested in the protection of his home 
market. Though I am well aware of the 
weight of opinion among _ economists 
against high tariffs, the protective policy 
apparently means fully as much to agri- 
culture in the near future as it does to 
urban industry, and perhaps more.” 
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Man cannot live by bread alone, but 
now that a German inventor has pro- 
duced a machine that will make bread 
and alcohol at the same time there will 
be many people who will have a good 
try.—Punch. 

7 am 
REAL SERVICE 


A guest hurried up to the hotel clerk’s 
counter. He had just 10 minutes to pay 
his bill, reach the station and board his 
train. 

“Hang it,” he exclaimed, “I’ve forgot- 
ten something. Here, boy, run up to my 
room—No. 427—and see if I left my 
pajamas and shaving kit. Hurry! Ive 
only five minutes now.” 

The boy hurried. In four minutes he 
returned empty handed and out of 
breath. 

“Yes, sir,” he panted. “You left them.” 
—The Dragon. 


* . 


THE BALLAD OF THE GO-GETTER 
The Literary Digest has compiled the 
following series of poetical views of the 
“go-getter”: 
I hate to be a kicker, I always long for 
peace, 
But the wheel that does the squeaking is 
the one that gets the grease. 
Sanford Herald. 
You tell *em, kid—you'’re peaceful and 
not tdo hard to please, 
But the dog that’s always scratching is 
the one that has the fleas. 
Miami Tribune. 
“IT hate to be a kicker” means nothing in 
a show; 
The kicker in the chorus is the one that 
gets the dough. 
-Youngstown Telegram. 
The art of soft-soap spreading is a thing 
that palls and stales, 
But the guy who wields the hammer is 
the one who drives the nails. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
* * 
QUICK FOOTWORK 
“Hello! Hello! Is this you, Mac?” 
“Ay.” 
“Is this MacPherson I’m talkin’ to?” 
“Ay, speakin’.” 
“Well, Mac, it’s like this: I want to 
borrow $10—.” 
“All right. Ill tell him as soon as he 
comes in.”—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


QUICK WORK 

Eph Johns was testifying in a murder 
trial. 

Lawyer: “You say Mr. Anderson 
walked into the barber shop and, with- 
out a word, shot Mr. Rathburgh?” 

Eph: “Yas, suh. Bang, bang! 
lak dat.” 

Lawyer: “Eph, where were you when 
the first shot was fired?” 


Jest 


Eph: “Shining Marse Rathburgh’s 
shoes.” 
Lawyer: “And when the second shot 


was fired?” 

Eph: “Ovah cross the railroad undah 
a pile o’ cross ties.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

7 — 

Sophomore: “Did you ever take chloro- 
form?” : 

Freshman: 


Life. 


“No. Who teaches it?”— 


* + 
THE CHERRY TREE CLASS 
The disarmament conference at Wash- 
ington, limiting the size of battleships, 
has resulted in a smaller type of warship 
being built in Britain, according to a 
story told by Lord Darling in Toronto. 
“They are shorter, you know,” he said, 
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“and not ‘so long, and the guns are 
smaller. A sailor told me they were 
called in the British navy the Cherry 
Tree class.” 

“Why do you call them the Cherry 
Tree class?” he was asked. 

“Well, they were cut down by Wash- 
ington,” was the answer.—Clippings. 

7 a 
ANOTHER MRS, MALAPROP 


A kindly but somewhat patronizing 
landlady inquired of the professor's 
young bride how she and her husband 
planned to spend the summer vacation. 

“Our plans thus far,” replied the 
bride a little distantly, “are only tenta- 
tive.” 

“How nice!’ the landlady exclaimed. 
“I'm sure you will enjoy camping out 
more than anything else you could do.” 
—Country Gentleman. 

* * 
ONLY A MACHINE 

“Why do you rise so early in the morn- 
ing?” 

“I have to get downtown early in order 
to find a parking place for my car.” 

“But do you not then have a good 
deal of time hanging on your hands?” 

“Oh, then I take the street car home 
and have breakfast.”—Philadelphia ‘In- 
quirer. 

- * 

The discovery of a Lancashire tenor 
who can sing three notes at once is the 
more remarkable in view of the number 
of tenors who can’t even sing one note 
at once.—Punch. 

7 * 

Lady: “Can you tell me if there are 
any vitamins in lettuce?” 

Greengrocer: “Well, Mum, _there’s 
bound to be a few in most garden prod- 
uce, but there ain’t no reason why you 
shouldn’t wash ’em off.”—Punch. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4-per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Milier. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Flour Salesman 


Wanted 


We have an good 
opening for a high class flour sales- 
man in the state of Illinois. Our 


products enjoy an excellent reputa- 


exceptionally 


tion for quality, our capacity is 
large and our facilities such as to 
service to the 
Give 
experience and full particulars with 


insure first class 


trade. Liberal compensation. 


first letter. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 


BROKERS WANTED 


Aggressive brokers with fair trade 
following wanted by northwestern 
spring wheat mill. For particulars 
write 906, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








Flour Salesman Wanted 


A large Spring Wheat Mill having 
a well established trade in the state 
of Ohio 
connection with a high-class flour 


is desirous of forming a 


salesman, either with or without 
previous acquaintance with the Ohio 
baking and jobbing trade. A very 
liberal proposition in the way of 
compensation will be made to the 
particulars 


right Give full 


and references with your first let- 


man. 


ter. Address 77, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 


Experienced 
Flour Salesman Needed 


A Northwestern Mill of large ca- 
pacity and a “high reputation for 
quality of its products wants an 
experienced flour salesman for a 
part of the Illinois territory. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for the 
man who can secure volume busi- 
ness. In replying please give ref- 
erences and all necessary informa- 
tion. Address 875, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN FOR INDIANA 
WANTED 


A Spring Wheat Mill with a repu- 
tation for turning out quality flours 
and with a large capacity is in the 
market for a salesman to represent 
it in Indiana territory. A good 
foundation in the way of jobbing 
and baking trade to build on. Lib- 
eral compensation in the way of 
salary, expense, and commission. In 
replying give experience and refer- 
ences. Address 1376, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Large northwestern mill making 


quality flour needs two or three 
Iowa and 
Wisconsin territory. MUST BE 
PRODUCERS. Address 909, 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


class salesmen in 


high 


care 


WANTED 
AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 


High 
seeks 


quality 
strong, 


spring wheat mill 
aggressive -salesman 
for Wisconsin; have some _ estab- 
lished trade; good connection for a 
hustler; give full particulars in first 
letter. Address 904, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


We need a man with a record in 
selling Kansas flour, acquainted in 
eastern Pennsylvania; brands well 
known; flour uniform; mill has 
good will of the trade. Address 
“Distributor,”’ 895, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IOWA AND ILLINOIS SALESMAN 


southwestern mill has opening for 
salesman to work under its man in charge 
of the states of Iowa and Illinois. Salary 
and expenses, with car in which to make 
the territory. Please give full particulars 
as to record and experience and references 
in first letter. Address 1095, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


Large 





WANTED 

Active brokerage representation in central 
states, western Pennsylvania and 
whole of South 

by aggressive 1,000-bbl spring wheat mill 
making high grade flour at competitive 
prices and running entirely on water power. 
Address ‘‘Water Power," 886, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








GRADUATE CHEMIST, MARRIED, NINE 
years’ experience in commercial labora- 
tories, available at once. Address 1094, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





BY EXPERIENCED SALESWOMAN, SELL- 
ing flour in Minnesota or lowa towns; 
have had nine years’ good experience; am 
capable of handling crew; salary must 
be reasonable; can furnish A-1 references. 
Address 898, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF WIDE EXPERI- 
ence desires connection with an A-1 mill 
or jobber in metropolitan district, New 
York; acquainted with retail and whole- 
sale bakers; reference or bond; Would also 
consider mill agency. Reply ‘“S,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York City. 


TRAFFIC MAN WANTS POSITION AS 
traffic manager or assistant; married; age 
35; available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation; familiar with tariffs, claims, cor- 
respondence, procedure, etc; reference and 
interview can be arranged. Address 883, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WITH FIRST CLASS MILL MAKING A 
high grade flour; have sold flour and feed 
to bakers, jobbers and pool car trade in 
Illinois for past five years and can pro- 
duce the business; will consider small sal- 
ary and commission; can furnish best of 
references as to my ability; am employed 
at present. Address 900, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 901, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








WIDOW MUST SELL CUSTOM FLOUR, 
feed and cider mill; water power; nine- 
room house and 16 acres of land on State 
Road, near Buffalo. 
30 St. Joseph St., Lancaster, N. Y. 


PROGRESSIVE MILLER 

CAN MAKE MONEY 
IN THIS NEW YORK PLANT 
Offers unusual advantages: Hudson 
River frontage, private steamship 
pier, free lighterage, railroad sid- 
ings; floor. space in units of 25,000 
to 200,000 sq ft; vacant land for 
storage or expansion; immediate 
occupancy. For sale or lease; all 
or part; land or buildings. Com- 
plete information on request. 


FINE WATER POWER MILL FOR RENT 
—Water power flour mill, 275 to 325 bbis 
capacity, located in central Kansas, is for 
rent; owing to recent death of owner will 
lease for very low fixed rent or low roy- 
alty; will make very attractive proposi- 
tion to right party. Address Lyman O. 
Perley, attorney for Soden Estate, 442 
Securities Building, Omaha, Neb. 





FOR SALE 


100-bbl Midget Marvel flour mill in 
a live town in the center of a grow- 
ing farming and dairy country; op- 
portunity to build up a substantial 
milling, feed and seed business; rea- 
sonable terms will be made to party 
who has money and ability to make 
good. This is a real opportunity. 
Address Box P, Iron River, Mich. 





FOR SALE—A GOOD GOING MODERNLY 
equipped mill, long established trade and 
brands; Nordyke & Marmon equipment; 
electric power and sprinkler system; 500- 
bbl capacity; enjoys both domestic and 
export trade; properly located for milling 
advantage; located on railroad and adja- 
cent to deep water for export. For full 
particulars address Rose City Flour Mills, 
Salem and Bradford Sts., Portland, Ore. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE CHEAP 
FLOUR AND FEED MACHINERY 


Including belting, tanks, conveyers, 
shafting, scales, grinders, all in A-1 
condition. Write Rissman Wrecking 
Co., Cherry and Commerce St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





Write Charles Peters, ° 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


October 13; 19 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WISCONSIN GRAIN, BEAN AND FE 
elevator for sale, fully equipped, in vi” 
lage of 600; fine grinding and retail tr, . 
in flour, feed, timothy, clover, coal 
salt; also handle potatoes in season. 
dress 899, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. i 





Commercializing Discoveries in Animal 
Nutrition By SHermanT.Epwarps ~ 
Everyone interested in the Higher Science 
of Animal Feeding should own acopy of this 
new book. Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 
order today. 8.T. Epwarps & Co., Dept. 16, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, iii. 
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Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 








WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





connection. 


and profit. 


ATTENTION BROKERS! 


To brokers who are in a position to render real service 
in New England territory, we offer an exceptional 


For brokers in North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida we also have a proposition of merit 


We operate separate mills manufactur- 
ing Kansas Hard Wheat, Missouri Soft 
Wheat and Illinois Soft Wheat Flour. 


MEYER MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Lv. Minneapolis 
Lv. St. Paul - - 
Ar. Milwaukee - 
Ar. Chicago - - 


0°90 





Address 
Harrison 8S. Colburn Co., 
30 Church Street, New York 


Lv. Chicago - - 
Lv. Milwaukee - 
Ar. St. Paul - - 
Ar. Minneapolis 
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WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR : P , 5 Siege $3 y 
salesman for Georgia territory; one compe- FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL AND ELEVA- 
tent to sell jobber, also do detail work on tor with water power in good section of 
retail trade; reference and past experience Michigan; near General Motors largest 
must be given in reply; good opening for manufacturing district; reasonably priced 
real salesman. Address ‘‘Large Ohio Mill,” for quick sale to close an estate. Ad- 
eare Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., dress 896, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
Toledo, Ohio. neapolis. 





Trains 
when they 
serve you best 





Chicago —148 S. Clark St. 
St. Paul—Fifth at Minnesota 
Minneapols—2ad Ave. S. at 6th St. 

















